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THE MIDDLE CLASS FACTOR 
IN THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION 


W. STANFORD REID 
McGill Umiversity, Montreal 


While studies of the Reformation on the Continent have 
long emphasized the importance and the influence of the middle 
class, the dominating figures in many accounts of this move- 
ment in Scotland have been the nobles and the preachers.’ 
The Lords of the Congregation, along with such ministers as 
Knox, Wynram, and Harlaw have usually received most of 
the credit—or blame, depending upon one’s point of view—for 
what took place. While this may be accepted as natural, yet 
it must be remembered that the Scottish Reformation was 
neither Lutheran nor Anglican in its final form, but thoroughly 
Calvinistic. Although Calvinism was not the original moving 
force, by 1560 it was dominant. By analogy with the parallel 
movements on the Continent, it is hard to believe that such 
a development could have come from a purely feudal or princely 
origin. Following the example of the Reformation in Holland, 
for example, we are obliged to realize that another important 
factor was involved: the middle class. Neither the nobles nor 
the preachers give a complete answer to questions regarding 
the reason for, and the form of, the Scottish reform move- 
ment. True, they held an exceedingly important place in its 
history. Without the nobles the Reformation might never 
have taken place. Yet when all this is said, it would seem 
that if we are to have a proper understanding of the Scottish 
religious movement it 1s necessary to study the place held in it 
by the merchants and master craftsmen. These were the men 
who in no small way made the Reformation in Scotland pos- 
sible, and enabled it for the next three hundred years to wield 
such an enormous influence on the life of the people. 

One reason for this was that the power of the feudal 
nobility was beginning to decline. This was noticeable from 
the military angle. The fifteenth century had been one of 
constant civil wars. Great families such as the Douglases, the 
1 Cf. Troeltsch, E., The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches (London, 


1931), passim; Fleming, H., The Reformation in Scotland (London, 1940) ; 
and others for the difference in approach. 
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Kennedies or the Sinclairs had striven at different times to 
gain control of the government. Such attempts had usually 
been defeated by the crown supported by the nobles not in the 
scheme. This had frequently led to an increase of royal power 
by means of confiscation. Then too the advance in armaments 
with the development of cannon made it impossible for the 
nobles to resist for long the royal authority. True, the king 
was not always successful in overcoming his most powerful 
nobles and in making them submit, yet it was the beginning of 
the end for feudal lawlessness.’ 

At the same time, economic forces were undermining the 
foundations of the feudal organization. With the expansion 
of trade in fifteenth and sixteenth century Europe, a money 
economy was beginning to develop. The resulting increased 
mobility of wealth struck at the very basis of feudalism, for 
land began very gradually but definitely to lose its dominant 
position as the chief form of capital investment. But while 
the nobles suffered and lost economic power, the crown was able 
to increase its income by expanded returns from taxation. 
These were derived from the middle class, the one section of 
Scottish society taxable in terms of money. As a consequence, 
by 1500, the middle class in Scotland was becoming increasingly 
important. It was the one source of readily available cash, and 
it was also growing in numbers and wealth. While economic 
change was reducing the power of the nobility, it was at the 
same time raising a dangerous rival in the form of the nouveaux 
riches who gained their wealth not by the sword, but by the 
pen and their wits.° 

The Scottish middle class found its wealth not in industry, 
but in trade. True, compared with the wealth of the English 
Merchant Staplers or Merchant Adventurers, Scottish com- 
merce was nothing. When one reads of the paltry cargoes of 
Scottish ships around the year 1500, and compares them with 
the English trade of the same period, the Scots seem mere 
dwarfs to their southern neighbours. Yet, relatively, the Scot- 


2 The conflict between James V and the Earl of Angus with the eventual defeat 
of the latter is a sign of the growing power of the crown during this period. 
Cf. Grant, I. F., The Social and Economic Development of Scotland before 
1603 (Edinburgh, 1930), 186-218. 

3 Ibid., 204-218, 350ff. The importance of the middle class in financing the 
government is shown in the relations of Robert Barton to James V. When 
Barton died the crown owed him 11,000 marks due for loans to the government. 
Fleming, D. Hay., ed., Register of the Secret Seal of Scotland (London, 1921), 
II, no. 823. 
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tish trade was as important as the rising English trade. Since 
Scotland produced little in the way of manufactured goods, the 
upper classes of the country were almost entirely dependent 
upon foreign countries for even their necessities. At first 
foreign merchants had been the middlemen, but by 1500, as can 
be seen by James IV’s accounts with such men as Robert 
and Andrew Barton, the Scots merchants were taking the 
foreigners’ place.* 

In order to pay for the imports, the Scots exported mainly 
raw materials: fish, horses, wool, skins. On the other hand, 
they imported manufactures, cloth of various kinds, metal work, 
naval supplies, munitions, tools, flour, glass, lead, etc.” But 
what was even more important for our purpose was the fact 
that to carry on their trade the Scots travelled all over north- 
western Europe. They not only traded with Rouen and Dieppe 
in France and with Middleburgh and Campveere in Holland, 
but found their way into the Baltic, travelling as far east as 
Konigsberg and Danzig. They had also important trade- 
relations with Denmark, which frequently involved them in 
that country’s conflicts with the Hanseatic League.* 

Concomitant with the expansion of Scottish trade went 
a growth of the Scottish town. This was particularly true of 
the East Coast ports. Towns such as Dundee, St. Andrews, 
and Montrose in Fife, as well as older ports like Aberdeen and 
Leith began to achieve a new importance, for they became 
the centers for the Scottish foreign trade. The two most im- 
portant were Dundee and Leith. The latter, however, had its 
own difficulties since it was merely the port of Edinburgh. 
The provosts and baillies of the capital, exceedingly jealous 
for their own profitable rights, did all they could to keep the 
Leith merchant-skippers from rising to economic independence. 
Yet despite Edinburgh’s efforts, as a result of the expanding 
trade, Leith grew in size and especially in wealth. The ports 
became the money-centers of the country, producing such men 
as Robert Barton of Leith, described by the English ambassador 
in 1524 as one of the wealthiest men in that part of the country. 


4 Grant, op. cit., 202ff.; Paul, J. B., Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of 
Scotland (Edinburgh, 1900), II, 23, 29, 32, 34, 37, 148ff. 

5 MacKinnon, J., The Social and Industrial History of Scotland from earliest 
times to the Union (Glasgow, 1920), 85. 

6 Davidson, J. and Gray, A., The Scottish Staple at Veere (London, 1909), 
pp. 107ff.; Grant, op. cit., 339-341; Allen, C. F., Histoire de Danemark, 
trans. E. Beauvois (Copenhagen, 1878), I, 273ff.; Burnett, G., MacKay, A.J.G., 
The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1893), XIV, exxviii. 
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Consequently the center of gravity in Scottish society began 
to leave the frowning feudal keep for the coastal town, where 
trade was expanding and money flowed a little more easily." 

Out of this development there appears a sociological change 
such as that which was taking place in other European countries 
at the same time. We find the upper middle class rising on 
the basis of its wealth into the feudal class, while still retaining 
its bourgeois characteristics. Two examples of this change are 
Sir Andrew Wood of Largo and Robert Barton of Over Barn- 
ton. Both started out as sea-captains and small traders. Wood 
ended with a knighthood and an estate at Largo. Barton be- 
came comptroller of the Royal Household, received Over Barn- 
ton as a free barony, and eventually became one of James V’s 
most trusted councillors. Along with this, he succeeded in 
marrying his daughter Margaret to the Laird of Calder, a 
scion of one of Scotland’s proudest houses.” The middle class, 
the merchants, was joining itself with the nobility in this way, 
becoming a political as well as an economic power in the country. 

On the other hand, we find that even some of the proudest 
nobles had been at times willing to indulge in trading for their 
own profit. But what was more important, the rising wealth 
of the towns attracted feudal interest. This frequently brought 
about alliances between the nobles and the town governments. 
A friendly noble would be named provost of a burgh which 
he was to protect, receiving in return suitable remuneration. 
We find the Laird of Kinfauns and the Master of Ruthven 
not ashamed to go to war over the right to be provost of Perth. 
The Laird of Restalrig was feudal lord of Leith and unswerv- 
ingly gave his support to the Leith men who, led by Barton, 
were fighting against Edinburgh’s archaic privileges. Thus 
part of the nobility, at least, was coming into increasingly close 
contact with the middle class.” This meant mutual dependence, 
but it also meant that the nobility was being continually faced 
with the point of view of the rising bourgeosie. In this way 
the groundwork was being laid for changes which were beyond 
the ken of either group. 

Along with the middle class alliance with the nobility, 


7 Grant, op. cit., 350ff.; Trons, J. C., Leith and its Antiquities (Edinburgh, 

n. d.), chaps. xvi, xxi. 

Cf. accounts of these two men in The Dictionary of National Biography. 

9 Knox, J., History of the Reformation of the Church in Scotland (Wodrow 
Society, 1846), I, 111f.; Hannay, R. K., Acts of the Lords of the Council in 
Public Affairs (Edinburgh, 1932), 96, 159. 
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went the fact that the middle class quite naturally gave leader- 
ship to the lower classes. This was to be expected in the towns, 
but seems also to have existed to a certain extent in the country 
districts. The reason was simply that the country areas were 
dependent upon the merchants for the sale of any surplus 
commodities which they might possess. Bees-wax, for instance, 
was a very important article of export and it was purchased by 
the merchants direct from the producer. While the lower 
classes still looked to their lairds as their leaders and rulers, they 
were beginning to think of the town merchants as those upon 
whom much of their economic welfare depended. 

Yet when we speak of the middle class, we must not think 
of it as a unified group. There was first of all the division 
between the merchant and the master craftsman. from the 
13th century the Gild Merchant had been in existence in Scot- 
land, controlling the towns and ruling over their inhabitants. 
As usual this organization tended to become exclusive, keeping 
the new craftsmen out of the charmed circle. Along with the 
conflict that resulted from this, another came from a different 
direction. The royal burghs of Scotland, founded by royal 
charters, virtually controlled the economy of the country, in- 
habitants of other towns or villages being obliged to have 
all their economic dealings through the burgh in whose area 
Oi monopoly they were situated. When, despite the efforts of 
the Scots Parliament and of the royal burghs themselves, other 
burghs began to appear, there resulted an immediate economic 
war. This was particularly true where, as in the cases of Leith 
and Edinburgh, the old royal burgh was economically dependent 
upon an upstart town which was not prepared to submit to the 
old medieval regulations. The outcome was a war to the 
death between the new trading middle class of the port town 
and the old haute bourgeoisie of the royal burgh. Where the 
royal town was itself a port, and independent of other urban 
aggregations, this conflict was not so apparent.’® Because of 
this division between old and new towns, there was a tendency 
for the middle class to divide into the “new bourgeoisie’ and 
the “old bourgeoisie.”” Where the older group was faced with 
the rivalry of the newer one, it seems to have become con- 
servative and reactionary. On the other hand, where there 
was little real rivalry between the two groups, “old bourgeoisie” 
conservatism was not so noticeable. 


10 Grant, op. cit., chapter viii; Irons, loc. cit. 
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The rise and growth of an active adventurous middle class 
had a profound influence upon Scotland and its people. From 
the early part of the Middle Ages the Scot had shown his 
adaptability to countries other than his own. But with the 
development of Scottish trade and commerce during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the Scots became positively cosmopoli- 
tan. This is shown by the number of them who settled abroad 
during the period, either as merchants, soldiers, scholars or in 
the professions. We find Scottish merchants travelling as far 
east as Russia, Scottish doctors and other professional men 
holding positions of trust in such places as Denmark, Emden, 
and other north European centers, Scottish soldiers fighting 
in Scandinavian and German wars, while Scottish scholars 
were scattered from Paris through Cologne, Marburg, Witten- 
berg, Frankfort, and Copenhagen. Wherever a Scot went in 
northern and western Europe he would find one of his own 
race and tongue.” At the time time whether or not he settled 
on the Continent, he seems always to have taken an active part 
in the life of the country in which he had made his home for 
the time. Thus the Scottish merchant and trader was always 
very much concerned with the movements and thoughts which 
were stirring in European minds. 

It might also be pointed out that since most of the 
merchants were men who had started from relatively small be- 
ginnings, they were always faced with the possibility of sudden 
disaster. They were none too popular with many of the 
Scottish nobles for their non-feudal attitudes and ways of 
action. At the same time they were at the mercy of foreign 
governments, foreign wars, and the risks of the high seas. 
Most of them were not able to take many losses without 
drifting into economic breakers. Thus the precarious position 
of the pushing middle class was also bound to have its effect 
upon their ways of thought. 

Both these forces, middle class cosmopolitanism and risks, 
tended to sharpen bourgeois wits. The consequence was that 
the middle class was rapidly becoming, as in some other coun- 
tries, the intellectual class. This had two sides to it. In the 
first place, simply in order to survive the middle class had to 
be hard-headed and rationalistic. The means had to be made 
to fit the ends. One could not afford to be sentimental and 


11 Dunlop, A. I., Scots Abroad in the Fifteenth Century (Historical Association, 
1942), passim; Burton, J. H., The Scot Abroad (Edinburgh, 1864), passim. 
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romantic about one’s very livelihood. Neither could one adopt 
the attitude of the farmer, that ultimately once the sowing 
was done all that one could possibly do was wait. The merchant 
was faced with the problem of planning for every eventuality, 
and of using every possible means for the attainment of his 
end. That is why so many Scots merchants of the time were 
not far from being part-time pirates on the high seas. It was 
a question of making profits wherever they could be obtained, 
and out of the least promising material. 


The second side to this development was really a result 
of the first. It had increased Scottish interest in things in- 
tellectual. It is true that since the days of Scotus Erigena, 
intellectual Scots had been making their mark on the Continent. 
But they were the exception rather than the rule. It was the 
sixteenth century that saw the beginning of general education, 
of which the plans of John Knox were the great culmination. 
While an effort had been made in 1496 to have all nobles give 
their sons minimum education, it was not successful. Rather, 
it was the towns which laid the foundations of a Scottish edu- 
cational system. As we turn through the records of various 
burghs we find that the sixteenth century saw a great increase 
of burghal schools. We even find a school such as that es- 
tablished by Erskine, Laird of Dune, in Montrose, teaching 
Greek, a subject which the University of St. Andrews had not 
dared to tackle. At the same time the middle class graduates 
of these various local institutions were attending the Scottish 
universities and not a few finding their ways to continental 
centers of learning. Thus the commercial expansion brought 
along with it a corresponding intellectual growth.” 


9913 


“Reason automatically paves a way for personal ability. 
Along with the economic and intellectual growth went an in- 
creasing emphasis upon the individual. Scots had never been 
too subservient to medieval ecclesiastical regulation, but the 
sixteenth century saw a growth of individualism in other 
directions also. The new merchants’ opposition to the medieval 
privileges of the royal burghs is a case in point. The early 
failure of Scotland to establish a successful staple city in 


12 Beveridge, E., The Burgh Records of Dunfermline (Edinburgh, 1917), nos. 168, 
270, 280, 298, 323; Brown, P. H., John Knox (London, 1895), I, 17ff.; Brown, 
P. H., George Buchanan (Edinburgh, 1890), 16ff.; M’Crie, T., Life of Andrew 
Melville (Edinburgh, 1824), I. 

13 von Martin, A., The Sociology of the Renaissance (London, 1945), 15, 30ff. 
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Europe is another example of the same tendency. The middle 
class was not prepared to have its commercial activities curtailed 
in any way. Individualism grew and waxed strong under the 
stimulus provided by the struggle for profits against nature, 
foreigners, competitors, and the church. Scottish mercantile 
society was dynamic with the result that the individual increas- 
ingly counted for more than the group. If one was successful, 
he wished to have the credit and above all the profit for his 
enterprise. Barton’s opposition to the Edinburgh market reg- 
ulations arose partly from this attitude. At the same time it 
was recognized that if one broke the law, or failed to make 
good economically, it was his own fault. Thus individualism 
brought both a sense of freedom as well as a renewed sense of 
personal obligation. 


Then to cap it all, the Scottish bourgeois was nationalisti 

It seems to have been a common Scottish characteristic even in 
those early days for the Scot abroad to be more nationalistic 
than those who never left the country. Yet we also find that 
the middle class at home gave its support to any political group 
which would preserve the Scottish independence. This can be 
seen in the case of Scotland’s dealings with England and France 
after Flodden Field (1513). At first France was regarded 
as the one hope of defeating an English invasion; but when a 
little later it became apparent that France was simply using 
the Scots to fight her battles, there was a change. The middle 
class turned towards England, feeling that after all, the two 
countries talked virtually the same language, they had much 
the same background, and most important of all, Scottish trade 
would never develop unless England and Scotland were friends.” 
Thus when we look at the middle class in the early part 

of the sixteenth century we find the ground well prepared for 
the Reformation. With its growing intellectual interests, the 
middle class came increasingly to dislike the corrupt, immoral, 
and ignorant Scottish church. Moreover the mechanical char- 
acter of the church's services, as witnessed even by the clerics 
themselves, would only repel. Then too, the church stood for 
a static corporatist society which had no particular love for 
14 The change in opinien is perhaps represented by Robert Barton who in 1514 
was strongly in favour of Albany, the representative of French interests, but 
who by 1524 had turned to support the English party. He seems to have 


been representative of many others. Brewer, J. S., ed., Letters and Papers of 
the Reign of Henry VIII (London, 1864), IIT; 1, no. 287; IV: 1, no. 943. 
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individualism. Such a point of view would naturally drive 
the active individualistic bourgeois away from its doors.” 
Added to all this the fact that the Church was the great support 
of the French interest which kept Scotland continually embroiled 
with her southern neighbour, would not endear the ecclesiastical 
powers to the merchant class."" And, from a religious point of 
view, to many the Scottish church gave an appearance of merely 
playing with religion. Absenteeism, nepotism, simony, plural- 
ism, were all rampant. The middle class, in deadly earnest 
about life and with increasing ability to think for itself, was 
turning away from the church. It did not satisfy their needs, 
their ways of thinking or their aspirations. It is not surpris- 
ing to find, therefore, that they were prepared to welcome the 
Reformation when it came to Scottish shores. 
x * x 
When we study the actual development of the Reformation 
itself, we are immediately aware of the important place held by 
the middle class. They were not only prepared to welcome 
the Reformation. They were prepared to act. In fact it was 
the middle class which really brought the Reformation to Scot- 
land, and which was, to a considerable extent, responsible for 
its success. 
As already pointed out, Scottish trade with Holland and 
the Baltic brought Scots merchants into contact with the new 
ideas stirring in those lands during the early part of the 
sixteenth century. Hence it is not surprising that very soon 
after Luther’s first attack upon the Roman Church in 1517, 
the new religious leaven began to work in Scotland. As 
Calderwood says: “Merchants and mariners who heard the 
true doctrines preached and the vanitie of Popish religion 
epenlie discovered in other countries, were no idle instruments 
in advancing religion.”"’ During the 1520's both northern 
Germany and Denmark were strongly atfected by the new 
teachings with the result that Lutheranism became increasingly 
strong in Scotland, as can be seen both by the Acts of Parlia- 
15 For the clergy’s estimate of the state of the church see the statutes passed 
with regard to it in the Provincial Councils, 1549-1559. Patrick, D., ed. 
The Statutes of the Scottish Church (Scottish History Society, 1907), 84-192; 
Reid, W. S., ‘‘The Scottish Counter-Reformation before 1560,’? Church History, 
XIV (1945), 104¢f. 

16 Knox, op. cit., I, 217-219. 

17 Calderwood, D., Historie of the Kirk of Scotland (Wodrow Society, 1842), I, 
109. 
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ment passed against it and the growing number of Lutheran 
exiles and martyrs.** The Scottish Reformation was in this 
way fundamentally a middle class import from the Baltic. 

In this movement foreign ideas came in over the same 
routes as foreign goods. It was the Scottish port towns which 
formed the focal points of the Lutheran propaganda. From 
a very early date Dundee and Leith, followed closely by Mont- 
rose, Perth, Stirling, and Ayr, were known as the leading 
centers from which new ideas were purveyed to the rest of the 
country. At first, acts of Parliament blamed only foreign 
merchants who were talking up the heresy, but it was not long 
before the government and church realized that a prominent 
part in this work was also being taken by native Scots.’ It 
is especially interesting to notice that Edinburgh, the bitter 
enemy of Leith, remained relatively strongly Roman Catholic 
until very shortly before the Reformation was consummated. 
While there were a good many of the lower middle class in 
Edinburgh who supported the Protestant movement, vet the 
members of the Gild Merchant, Deans of Gild and the like, 
seem to have been strongly opposed to the new ideas. Although 
through force they were obliged to contribute to the Protestant 
finances, yet they had so little faith in the movement that they 
were prepared to pledge the supposed arm of St. Giles to raise 
the necessary funds.” From this attitude of the “old bourgeoi- 
sie’ we can infer that the import of the Lutheran ideas was 
fundamentally the work of the new rising, sea-going merchant 
class. 


18 Allen, op. cit., I, 280-305; Collins, W. E., ‘‘The Seandinavian North,’’ Cam- 
bridge Modern History (Cambridge, 1907), II, 609-618; Thomson, T., ed., The 
Acts of the Parliament of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1814), Il, 295, 341-2; 
Calderwood, op. cit., I, 108-127; Knox, op. cit., I, appendix VI; Reid, W. S., 
‘‘Lutheranism in the Seottish Reformation,’’ The Westminster Theological 
Journal (Philadelphia), VII (1945), 91ff. 

19 The importance of the towns is revealed by the number of martyrs and exiles 
which they supplied. Cf. Knox, op. cit., I, 61, 125ff.; Wodrow, R., Collections 
upon the Lives of the Reformers of the Church of Scotland (Maitland Club, 
1834), I, 5; Calderwood, op. cit., I, 108ff.; Donaldson, G., St. Andrews 
Formulare 1514-46 (Stair Society, 1944), II, no. 397; Hannay, R. K., ‘‘ Letters 
of a Papal Legate in Scotland, 1543,’’ Scottish Historical Review XI (1914), 
19, 21; Acts of Lds. of Co. in Pub. affairs, 372, 426; Fleming, D. H. 
Register of the Privy Seal of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1921), IT, nos. 1583, 2962, 
2975; A Diurnal of Events within Scotland (Mainland Club, 1833), 18-19; 
R. S. Fittis, The Ecclesiastical Annals of Perth (Edinburgh, 1885), 66-7; 
Mitchell, A. F., The Gude and Godlie Ballatis (Seottish Text Society, 1897), 
xvii; Pitcairn, R., Ancient Criminal Trials in Scotland (Maitland Club, 1833), 
i: 1, 216". 

20 Calderwood, op. cit., I, 156; Lees, J. C., St. Giles, Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 1889), 
106-114, 255-258. 
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Probably the most important means of Protestant propa- 
ganda was the printed word. In a sense this was a rather 
typical middle class instrument, for the bourgeois group 
was the one above all others which could use and understand 
written exposition. Quite naturally the corner-stone of the 
propaganda was the Bible, in particular the New Testament. 
As early as 1527, Scottish merchants in Holland were shipping 
home large quantities of the English New Testament, probably 
Tyndale’s version. For the next seventeen years, however, 
the use of the English Bible was forbidden and a number of 
people were martyred for possessing and reading copies. But 
in 1543, due to the work of Henry Balnaves and the Lord of 
Ruthven, a statute was enacted permitting the ownership and 
reading of Holy Writ. Immediately the effect of this legisla- 
tion was apparent, for the Bible began to circulate openly in 
ever larger numbers, to the great disgust of the clergy.** But 
this was not the only means of spreading the doctrine. Luther- 
an books were imported, translated, and circulated among 
the people. Probably the most important of these works was 
the publication of German hymns ‘done into Scottis” by John 
and Robert Wedderburn, sons of a Dundee merchant. In their 
Gude and Godlie Balladis they provided the Scots with a 
Protestant hymnary. Then to cap it all there were the learned 
satires of George Buchanan and the more popular attacks of 
Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount upon the church. While 
Lyndsay was not really of middle class, he was of the smaller 
nobility and came from that hotbed of heresy, Fifeshire.” 
Thus middle class propaganda was of enormous importance in 
bringing success to the movement. Undoubtedly it was the 
Scottish Reformation’s only really effective written propaganda. 

The middle class, morever, provided not only writers but 
also leaders. It is true that the nobles, particularly in any 
military ventures, held the places of authority and prominence, 
but when we look over the roll of those who really helped to 
mould and form the Reformation in Scotland, many of them 
are seen to be from the middle class. Both Knox and Buchanan, 


21 Donaldson, op. cit., II, no. 367; Fleming, Reformation in Scotland, 215ff.; 
Knox, op. cit., I, 98-100; M’Crie, T., Life of John Knox (Edinburgh, new 
edit.), 314 ff.; Anderson, C., Annals of the English Bible (London, 1862), 
568-9, 497. 

22 Cf. notes 19 and 21; Gau, J., The Richt Vay to the Kingdom of Hevine 
(S.T.S., 1888), xi-xxii; M’Crie, Knox, 323ff.; Fittis, op. cit., 54; Brown, 
Buchanan, 84ff., 122ff.; Mitchell, Ballatis, Introduction; Edgar, J., History 
of Early Education in Scotland (Edinburgh, 1883), 191-197. 
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while they did not come from specifically merchant families, 
were of somewhat humble origin. What is more important is 
that they both received their early training in burghal schools: 
3uchanan in Montrose and Knox in Haddington. Another 
very important personage in the early days of the Reformation 
was Henry Balnaves of Halhill, who was a son of a poor 
family in Kirkaldy. Alexander Alease, who had to flee from 
Scotland because of his views, was a son of an Edinburgh 
family. Last of all there was Andrew Melville, who went 
through the Montrose school and became one of Scotland’s 
ereatest academicians. He was later one of the Reformation’s 
foremost Scottish champions.” Besides these there were dozens 
of others who were local leaders, and whose names remain un- 
known. The middle class had its share in producing the men 
who led the movement. 

While we talk of middle class leadership it is necessary to 
remember that the nobility provided a large number of men 
who were perhaps of as great, if not greater importance than 
any of the others except Knox. There were men such as 
Erskine of Dun, Sandilands of Calder (with a middle class 
wile), the Earls of Glencairne and Errol, the Lords of Ruthven, 
Kilmours, Methven and many others. But these same nobles 
were very closely linked with the middle class element. Erskine 
of Dun was much interested in Montrose, in which he had 
founded the only school in Scotland which taught Greek. He 
also demonstrated his bourgeois connection by acting as a 
cautioner for the appearance before the Queen-regent of 
John Christison and William Harlaw, two of the middle 
class Protestant preachers. His co-cautioner was Patrick Mur- 
ray, Laird of Tibbermuir, a burgess of Perth who held a 
number of responsible positions in that city. Of the same 
city, the Master of Ruthven, known for his Protestant opinions, 
was elected provost for years, and even the opposition of Car- 
dinal Beaton could not achieve his removal. We find the 
middle class element and the nobles acting together in perfect 
harmony on most occasions, as for instance, when Henry 
Balnaves and the Lord of Ruthven together fought through 
parliament the bill to permit the reading of the Bible in English. 
Although before 1540 the Reformation tended to be largely 
dominated by the middle class, after that date the nobles allied 


23 Chambers, R., Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen (London, 1864), I, 
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themselves with it in increasing numbers.” True, they did not 
always do so from perfectly disinterested motives, but it is 
indubitable that many did so from real conviction. Yet in giv- 
ing their adherence to the movement they did not make it an 
aristocratic movement, but seemed to accept its middle class 
characteristics without much difficulty. This was perhaps 
natural, as the heart of the movement was fundamentally 
bourgeois. 

This class formed the core of the Reformation forces in a 
number of ways. In the first place, it was the middle class 
which really gave the early impetus to the reform movement. 
We find that in the west, Ayreshire had already been prepared 
for the new doctrines by the Lollard tradition which seems to 
have exercised a strong influence on the smaller nobility and 
middle class of that area.” More important, however, was the 
early reception of Lutheran views in the east coast towns and 
ports of the country; and until 1540 it was principally the middle 
class which suffered and fought for “the faith.” As we read 
in Knox or Foxe the history of the early Scottish martyrs, we 
see that practically all of them came from Leith, Dundee, Perth, 
Stirling, and Montrose. 

When we pass the vear 1540, we observe that while the 
nobles’ interest seems to have been increasing, the middle class 
still possessed a big influence in the movement. It was in the 
towns of Fife that the first real attempt to reform the church 
was put into effect. Perth saw attacks made upon the mona- 
steries, and resistance offered to the persecution of Cardinal 
Beaton. Moreover, it was the towns, not the feudal strongholds 
which formed the centers of resistance to the forces of the 
French-supported ecclesiastical authorities. When the Prot- 
estant nobles led their forces out to meet the enemy, the armies 
were strongly impregnated with middle class elements from the 
citizens of the towns.** In this way, until the official establish- 
ment of Protestantism, it was the towns and their citizens who 
forced the pace and provided the material with which to over- 
throw the Medieval Church. 

Coupled with this provision of physical force, it was like- 
24 Fittis, op. cit., 66-8, 72, 88; Wodrow, op. cit., 5-7; Knox, op. cit., I, 45, 99ff.; 
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wise the middle class which provided the financial sinews of 
war. The towns raised funds to supply the Lords of the 
Congregation with the means to pay their retainers. The 
middle class was prepared to dig down into its pockets in 
order to place the Reformation on a firm and solid footing. 
The lords may have been rich in land, but not in easily trans- 
ferable wealth. Consequently, it had to be the merchants who 
provided the wherewithal to hire men and purchase supplies. 

Yet while the middle class was able to influence the nobles, 
and also to assure the victory of the Reformation, there was 
one group which it found practically impossible to control. 
This was the lower class element. True, this large mass, par- 
ticularly in the towns, was prepared to follow and support the 
middle class in its efforts to reform the church. It was not 
prepared, however, to draw the line at what the middle class 
considered the proper place. This is manifest in the annoyance 
of Knox and the other leaders in Perth when the mob, the 
“rascally multitude,” sacked the various monasteries in the 
city. For many a year they had been awaiting this opportunity 
and now under the cloak of reform they attacked the rich 
ecclesiastical establishments of which they had so long been 
envious. This was true of other outbursts and may partially 
explain the reason for some of the unwillingness of Knox 
and his lieutenants to trust the mob too far.” 

Despite this one aspect of failure, however, it would seem 
clear that the Reformation in Scotland was to a very large 
extent a middle class movement. The nobility was powerful 
and important, but had it not been for the middle class, it is 
very probable that there would have been no reformation or one 
of a very different kind from that which became a reality. 

* * * 


Not only was the middle class an important factor in the 
introduction and the bringing about of the Reformation, it 
also had a very considerable influence upon the form taken by 
the religious movement. In 1545 the movement had begun 
to change from a Lutheran to a Calvinistic reform. Lutheran- 
ism was not radical enough. As long as there was hope that 
the existing government might be persuaded to adopt the 
Reformation, bringing it to fruition by legislation, Lutheranism 
was enough. But when it became apparent that nothing but 
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a political revolution would bring in the Reformation, Lutheran- 
ism, usually dependent upon the ruler, was not sufficient. Some- 
thing more radical was needed. This strong wine, however, 
was not to be the radicalism of Anabaptism with its tendencies 
to extreme individualism, anarchic and communistic views. 
That was the heady drink of an oppressed and awakening peasant 
class. Instead Calvinism, or Presbyterianism as it is known 
in Scotland, became the dominant form of religious thought 
and belief. Here again we see the influence of the bourgeois 
attitude and approach. 

One of the first appeals which Calvinism made to the 
middle class was its strong intellectual emphasis. As Calvin 
was the first great systematic thinker of the Reformation, so 
systematic logical thinking seems to have become a part of Re- 
formed thought. This was manifested very clearly in the case 
of the fundamental tenet of Calvinistic thought, the position 
of the Scriptures. The Calvinist approached the Scriptures 
as the only infallible Word of God, and interpreted them 
rationally, not trusting to an inner light, or to the decrees of 
an unchanging Church. He also demanded that a systematic 
study be made of the Scriptures, that the system of Scriptural 
doctrine be understood; although at the same time he was 
prepared to leave the explanation of ultimate problems with 
God. This whole approach had a very natural appeal to the 
middle class. It was clear, intellectual and yet something 
into which they could sink their teeth. 

Another emphasis which would attract this group was the 
somewhat Puritanic strain. Here, however, we must beware 
lest we confuse, as many do, Puritanism with Calvinism. The 
Puritans were always much stricter and more legalistic than was 
Calvin or even Knox himself. Yet Calvin’s stress upon the 
sovereignty of God over all life was bound to emphasize 
the importance of obedience and strict morality of conduct. 
Moreover, the stress upon “salvation by grace’’ tended to rein- 
force this attitude, due to the teaching that man is saved by 
God’s grace alone. Puritanism had already been in existence 
in medieval Scotland, and it was natural that it should accept 
the Calvinistic point of view.” But again it was the middle 
class which was the main proponent of this attitude. 

Coupled with the emphasis upon obedience went the in- 
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sistence upon practicality. The middle class had to be 
practical in everyday life. They were essentially men of the 
world, engaged actively in its affairs. To them the attitude of 
Luther or the early Anabaptists made little or no appeal. 
The point of view of Calvin, however, that man should and 
could serve God in all things had a natural attraction for the 
merchant, the trader, or the master craftsman. They could 
feel that they were not only welcome within the Kingdom, but 
that in the activities of everyday life they could serve their 
Lord and King. In this way Calvinism met one of the bourgeois’ 
deepest needs—a need which none of the other teachers of the 
Reformation could satisfy. Thus the middle class turned 
naturally towards the theology of Geneva. 


Middle class belief in individualism also found its answer 
in Calvinistic doctrine. The doctrine of election, that the in- 
dividual from all eternity had been chosen by God unto salva- 
tion, fitted in with the bourgeois point of view. True, they also 
thought in terms of the group, the Church; but this organiza- 
tion was based upon the individual’s election. And this indi- 
vidual’s choice resulted in personal faith, which brought him 
to his God for forgiveness and redemption. Calvinism left no 
room for a man’s earning of salvation. It was all of grace. 
But the bestowal of that grace was fundamentally something 
which was granted to man as an individual. 


Then too, Calvinism met the bourgeois desire for a com- 
bination of the radical and the conservative, the democratic 
and the aristocratic. It provided for a democratic church with 
an aristocratic type of government found in the presbytery. It 
also furnished a church government which would be forever 
free from both state and episcopal domination. At the same 
time it would not permit disintegration into a large group of 
independent cells. The idea of a unified church was stressed, 
one which would be well organized and could take unified 
rational action. It would not be a matter of mob control or 
dictatorship. Instead, it would provide a flexible yet strong 
body controlled by the solid and sensible rank and file of the 
Church. The middle class was, therefore, prepared to accept 
the Calvinistic church government, and forever afterwards it 
was the main support of Scottish Presbyterian organization. 

As we look back, therefore, over the history of the Scottish 
Reformation, its origins and its accomplishments, we cannot 
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but be impressed with the influence exercised on it by the middle 
class. While we must give all credit to the work of such out- 
standing personalities as Knox; while we must never forget the 
assistance rendered by the Lords of the Congregation and even 
by the town mobs; yet we must recognize that the Scottish 
Reformation came, saw, and conquered largely through middle 
class activity. The medieval Church did not satisfy their needs 
intellectually, emotionally or spiritually. Only Calvinism could 
do that. Scotland, therefore, had a Reformation whose influ- 
ence is being felt even to the present day. 












































THE POLITICAL APPRENTICESHIP 
OF BENJAMIN HOADLY 


Epwin R. BINGHAM 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Although nothing approaching the number of words 
written by Benjamin Hoadly during the eighty-five years 
of life has been written about him in the 185 years since his 
death—still, the contentious Bishop has been by no means 
neglected by historians of eighteenth century England. Hoadly’s 
peculiar position with respect to the Established Church has 
been dissected out of the complicated anatomy of the Bangorian 
controversy. His major political treatises have been screened 
to reveal original contributions to political theory—with largely 
negative results. His remarkable and rapid climb up the 
ladder of preferment after the accession of George I, when 
the Whigs once more prevailed in ministerial and parlimentary 
positions, has been generally interpreted as payment for sub- 
stantial services rendered. However, so far as the writer is 
aware, the preliminary establishment of Benjamin Hoadly’s 
right to Whig patronage has not received detailed consideration. 

There can be little question but what the practical result of 
Hoadly’s pamphleteering activities during the seven year 
period between 1703 and 1710 was in Whig favor and sup- 
port. No matter what the topic, his treatment of it appeared 
to be tailored to Whig taste and the men whom he enmeshed 
in controversy were, almost without exception, prominent 
Whig opponents. Infinitely more difficult to establish, how- 
ever, is the question of motivation. To what extent were 
Benjamin Hoadly’s writings the inevitable manifestation of 
sincere conviction growing naturally out of heritage and en- 
vironment and to what extent were they the calculated expres- 
sion of a political opportunist? Was his theological thinking 
tainted by political purpose or was it legitimately influenced 
by an incipient trend in the direction of deism or latitudinarian- 
ism: thus merely coinciding rather than complying with Whig 
interests? These are some of the questions to be considered 
in the pages to follow. 

It is not difficult to uncover the origins of Benjamin 
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Hoadly’s Whig proclivities. His father, the Reverend Samuel 
Hoadly, was a New Englander by birth who had come to the 
British Isles as a boy when Hoadly’s grandfather had returned 
in 1655 to become Chaplain to the garrison of Edinburgh Castle. 
The Whig tendencies inherent in such antecedents were rein- 
forced at Catherine Hall, Cambridge, at the time under the 
direction of Dr. John Leng, who later became Bishop of Nor- 
wich, owing to his devotion to the Protestant succession and 
the House of Hanover." 

During his undergraduate days, Hoadly was crippled for 
life; the by-product of a severe attack of smallpox. It is 
impossible to say to what extent this handicap affected Hoadly’s 
subsequent career; but, conceivably, it might have increased 
materially his dependence upon written expression as a means 
to advancement, and the fact that the injury incapacitated him 
for diocesan duties has been advanced in support of the charge 
that the procession of sees to which he succeeded was more in 
the nature of political reward than in recognition of his 
personal qualifications for the task. In 1696 Hoadly received 
his B. A., became a deacon in 1698, and two years later he 
was ordained priest by Bishop Compton of London who, 
significantly enough, had been the only Bishop in the House 
of Lords to sign the invitation to William of Orange in 1688.’ 
In 1701 Hoadly gained the lectureship of St. Mildred in the 
Poultry. Three years later William Sherlock, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, on the recommendation of a Dr. Fleetwood, was instru- 
mental in securing Hoadly’s appointment to the rectory of 
St. Peter Poor, Broad Street.* Both of these London positions 
were held by Hoadly during the period when the Whigs and 
Tories were jockeying for political control and it was inconceiv- 
able that he would not be drawn into the contest. 

Two impressions are the immediate result of even a super- 
ficial scrutiny of Benjamin Hoadly’s works between 1703 and 
1710: first, their prolixity; second, their diversity. During a 
span of seven years, Hoadly produced some thirty pieces varying 
widely in length and discussing or touching on most of the 


1 Norman Sykes, ‘‘Benjamin Hoadly, Bishop of Bangor,’’ in The Social and 
Political Ideas of Some English Thinkers of the Augustan Age, F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw, editor (London, 1928), 118. 
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3 Stephen Hyde Cassan, The Lives of the Bishops of Winchester from Berinus, the 
First Bishop of the West Saxons to the Present Time, 2 vols. (London, 
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controversial religious and political issues of the times. In 
this early period his writings conveniently break down into the 
following categories: sermons; intentional controversies; 
lengthy treatises in political theory; and simple, self-contained 
political pamphlets. Actually, these are not clean-cut divisions, 
for often both sermons and treatises were stretched into pro- 
longed controversies. However, each piece shared this in com- 
mon that, whether by unconscious implication or direct design, 
the effect was to elevate the position of the Whigs at the 
expense of the Tories. 

For example, Hoadly’s debut into the field of controversy 
involved a defense of those bishops who had helped defeat the 
bill against occasional conformity brought before Parliament 
in 1703. Hoadly argued that the time was not propitious for 
the passage of a bill which would aggravate divisions within 
the Established Church and alienate the Dissenters who were 
admittedly firm advocates of the Protestant succession, there- 
by giving encouragement to Jacobites and the popish adversaries 
in France. He maintained that the practice of occasional con- 
formity tended eventually to win Dissenters over to constant 
communion. The heart of Hoadly’s contention was that the 
prohibition of the practice of occasional conformity at a time 
when England was at war with France would damage the state 
more than it would benefit the Church.* There is no way to 
measure its effect, but such reasoning on the part of an Anglican 
clergyman must have seemed as sweetly reasonable to the 
Whigs as it appeared treacherous to High Churchmen and 
Tories. 

In the controversy over conformity, Hoadly’s belief in 
the feasibility of a comprehension encouraged him to work 
from the other end in an attempt to convert moderate Dissenters 
to constant conformity. A number of pamphlets addressed to 
Calamy, a leading Nonconformist divine, formed an important 
part of his campaign for comprehension, and Hoadly’s tendency 
throughout was to minimize insignificant doctrinal differences 
and to plead for a general assent to the teachings of the 
Established Church.* Almost certainly he realized what a 
comprehension might mean to the Whigs in terms of political 
reinforcement; but even if he did not, the Whigs must have 
marked and applauded his efforts. 


4 John Hoadly, The Works of Benjamin Hoadly (London, 1773), I, 20-27. 
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The vehicle of expression most frequently resorted to by 
Benjamin Hoadly was the sermon. Often those receiving most 
notice were in commemoration of a holiday or an anniversary. 
A sermon preached in the parish church of St. Peter Poor, 
March 8, 1704-05, on the anniversary of thanksgiving for the 
Queen’s accession to the throne, serves as an example. This 
sermon, ostensibly, was in honor of Queen Anne; but in spirit, 
and to considerable degree in content, it was a memorial to 
William III and the Protestant Establishment; a circumstance 
which could scarcely fail to enhance its merit in Whig eyes.° 
More difficult for Hoadiy and other Low Churchmen were 
anniversaries such as the Decollation of Charles I. Any in- 
discretion either in the direction of approbation of the regicides 
or neglect of the Revolution was apt to have unfortunate results. 
On this and similar occasions, Hoadly judiciously walked 
the fence, choosing some such general and innocuous text as 
the virtue of moderation.’ 


In 1705 Hoadly plunged deeply into the struggle for the 
succession to the throne which was the transcendant political 
issue during the reign of Queen Anne. He was convinced 
that the Protestant succession through the House of Hanover 
could be secured only by laying finally and forever the twin 
ghosts of absolute non-resistance and hereditary divine right 
which had glided back into England with the accession of 
Anne. This task was begun by Hoadly in a sermon preached 
before the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and citizens of London on 
September 29, 1705. Going to the thirteenth chapter of Romans 
for his text, a reference consistently cited as substantiation for 
a belief in non-resistance, Hoadly, largely through the ap- 
plication of common sense, emerged with a radically different 
interpretation of the Apostle’s words which held that sub- 
mission was not due by subjects in cases where the magistrate 
or prince had acted contrary to the public good.* The enuncia- 
tion of such a doctrine was not long ignored by the High 
Church partisans. The Lower House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury requested that, “. . . . some synodical notice might 
be taken of the dishonour done to the Church . . ”. by the 
sermon.” Bishop Atterbury protested vigorously and Hoadly 
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retorted with a pamphlet entitled Defence of the Doctrine of 
the Sermon which contributed little that was new to the argu- 
ment but rather repeated and elaborated upon the principle.” 


Inasecond sermon, The Happiness of the Present Establish- 
ment and the Unhappiness of Absolute Monarchy, Hoadly 
went back to the book of Samuel of the Old Testament where 
he claimed God was given his first and only opportunity to 
express Himself on the subject of absolute monarchy, with the 
result that that institution is branded as virtual slavery. 
Further, Benjamin Hoadly pointed out, even when God granted 
the monarchy upon which the people insisted, the succession 
was not regulated by primogeniture, since David, the youngest 
son, was enthroned. He concluded by showing that adherence 
to the principle of the right of primogeniture in the male line 
stood as a real threat to the stability of Queen Anne’s reign.” 

Not content to let things rest, Hoadly pushed his argument 
farther in a third sermon at the Assizes at Hertford, called 
St. Paul’s Behaviour towards the Civil Magistrate, where he 
submitted Paul’s resistance to civil authority as refutation of 
the doctrine of absolute non-resistance and as irrefutable proof 
that the individual was competent to judge for himself when 
his privileges were being invaded. In this same sermon Hoadly 
sought to establish laws as a brake on the activities of the exec- 
utive, and Paul’s behavior was pointed out as an example of 
the validity of a subject resisting or protesting the action of a 
superior when that superior’s action abridged existing and 
recognized laws.” Again the Whigs were in Hoadly’s debt 
for his trenchant refutation of the doctrine of unlimited non- 
resistance. 

A sermon preached before the Queen in March of 1708 
by Bishop Blackhall of Exeter, in which he argued that the 
power of the magistrate must be immediately from God, brought 
Hoadly into the controversy concerning the origins of civil 
government. Hoadly took the Bishop’s distinction between 
paternal and civil authority and proved that the former derives 
from a natural right and the latter stems from a voluntary com- 
pact on the part of the people. Even supposing that civil au- 
thority does come immediately from God, said Hoadly, still 
that authority remains valid only so long as the governor exerts 
10 Loc. cit. 
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it for good. Once the power or authority is corrupted, then the 
people may legitimately rise against such authority in self- 
defense.** Naturally, this pamphlet elicited a response from 
the Bishop of Exeter in which he raised numerous objections to 
Hoadly’s argument, most of which involved claims of mis- 
interpretation. In his Humble Reply to the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter, Hoadly exhaustively examines every point upon which 
the Bishop disagrees with him. Much of the piece is repeti- 
tion of his original Considerations to Exeter. One passage 
toward the end, however, is worth quoting, as it sets forth 
Hoadly’s, and incidentally the Whig, position with respect to 
the “Glorious Revolution.” 

Nor is it less necessary or less justiable for Us who are the Min- 
isters of the Gospel to look farther than to Mere Submission to this 
Settlement: because the Case of the Revolution is a Public, National, 
Case of Conscience; and the lawfulness or unlawfulness of the like 
Practice is a Case in which both Clergy and Laity of this Land, have, 
long before my time, thought their Consciences extremely concerned. 
Were it only on this last account; it could not be inexcuseable in any 
Clergyman to debate this matter in a Theological manner. But on the 
former, it hath, I think, become absolutely necessary that, one way or 
other, it should be put as much out of doubt as possible. For the matter 
is now reduced to this: whether we lie under a National Guilt; or not. 
If the Nation sinned against God, in inviting over the Arms of Resistance: 
or in joining themselves to them when they were come; or in casting 
off their Allegiance to one King, and fixing it to another, by illegal methods ; 
this is a National Guilt.** 


Continuing in this vein, Hoadly pointed out that the only 
path to the expiation of such a national sin lay in the restitu- 
tion of former authority. Such a restitution implied the return 
of papacy both to church and state. It was this threat, or 
more accurately the fear of this threat, which the Whigs used 
as a political prod just as the Tories employed the cry of 
“the Church in danger!” Irrespective of the truth of either 
complaint at any particular moment, they were doubtless ef- 
fective weapons of party propaganda. 

A much more detailed and ambitious treatment of the 
origins of authority was a prolonged treatise provoked by an 
attack by Atterbury, which Hoadly entitled, The Original and 
Institution of Civil Government discussed. This was a tedious 
and labored attempt to substitute the voluntary compact theory 
of governmental authority as expounded by Hooker for the 
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patriarchal scheme. Here the influence of Locke is clearly 
discernible, although Hoadly nods only once in his direction.” 
There is little which can be said in defense of this cumbersome 
work from the standpoint of intrinsic merit, since it is not 
only devoid of originality but lacks even the virtue of clear 
‘and forceful statement. In scope and conception, however, it 
was Hoadly’s most ambitious project. It aimed at the demolli- 
tion of the divine right doctrine and was directed against Atter- 
bury who epitomized the resistance of High Churchmen and 
Tories. In a sense it represented a culmination of Hoadly’s 
consistent efforts on behalf of the Protestant succession and 
consequently of his unflagging support of the Whig cause. 
Finally, it apparently earned Hoadly the following resolution 
of thanks from the Whig House of Commons in 1709: 

Resolved that the Reverend Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, Rector of St. 
Peier’s Poor, London, for having often justified the principles on which 
her Majesty and the Nation proceeded in the late happy Revolution 
has justly merited the favor and recommendation of this House. Two, 
that an humble address be presented to her Majesty that she would be 
graciously pleased to bestow some diginity in the Church on Mr. Hoadly 
for his eminent services both to the Church and State.’® 


The member who made the motion was Anthony Henley, 
“who,” so runs the biographical sketch included in Hoadly’s 
W orks, ‘“‘was scarce known to Mr. Hoadly and did it . . . without 
Mr. Hoadly’s knowledge, or any previous consultation with him 
or his friends.’** The Queen replied that, “. . . she would 
take a proper opportunity to comply with their desires,” but 
evidently the “proper opportunity” never arrived since no action 
was taken in this regard during her lifetime.” 

About a year before the tribute from the House of Com- 
mons, a recommendation favoring Hoadly had come to Queen 
Anne’s attention from another source which was more personal 
but just as Whiggish; namely, Lady Marlborough. In Anne’s 
written reply to her friend, she says, 


As to Mr. Hodely, who you are desired to recommend to me, the 
Archbishop of York did amongst others, name him as one he thought 
might be proper to succeed Dr. Beveridge, but said, too, that he was 
young and might stay for preferment better than others, and the last 
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time I saw him . . . he told me that by all the inquiries he had made he 
believed Dr. Waugh would be the fittest man for this living of Dr. 
Beveridge, and upon his saying so, I told him he should have it.’® 


Here then was concrete evidence that the Whigs were very 
much aware of the Reverend Mr. Hoadly and that his period 
of political apprenticeship was drawing to a close. 


Unfortunately for Hoadly, the period of Whig dominance 
in the government was likewise approaching an end. In 
November of 1709, Henry Sacheverell at St. Paul’s made his 
incendiary statements against Low Churchmen and Dissenters, 
associating Goldolphin in thinly-veiled satire with Volpone. 
Smarting under the bold and bitter attack, the Whig Ministry, 
allowing rancor to becloud its political acumen, overreached 
itself in insisting upon Sacheverell’s public prosecution. The 
Tories, guided by Harley and fired by Atterbury, eagerly mag- 
nified the issue and labeled the trial as a Whig attack on free 
speech and the privileges of the Church. Sympathy for 
Sacheverell blanketed the country and enough of the people 
became convinced of the republican and nonconformist character 
of the Whigs to bring it about that the general elections of 1710 
recorded a cleancut Tory victory. The decisiveness of the 
election results convinced the Queen as to the strength and 
vigor of the Church and the Tories, encouraging her gradually 
to dismiss the Whigs from the Ministry.” 

Following close on the Sacheverell trial, Hoadly produced 
at least a dozen straight political pamphlets in a noteworthy 
attempt to offset the powerful Tory propaganda which shrieked 
for a Whig reversal at the polls. These pamphlets were un- 
signed and have been uniformly accorded trifling, if any, notice, 
by historians. Even Hoadly himself requested that they be 
omitted in any collection of his works which might be made 
after his death. He viewed them as transitory and not worthy 
of permanent preservation.”* Perhaps he was somewhat ashamed 
of their frankly political character or, judging from some of his 
more ostentatious and involved treatises, it may be that their 
brevity embarrassed him. 

These pamphlets, appearing as they did when the doom 
of the Whigs seemed certain, indicated that whatever may be 


19 William Thomas Morgan, English Political Parties and Leaders in the Reign 
of Queen Anne (New Haven, 1920), 163-164. 

20 Ibid., 388-392. 

21 John Hoadly, The Works, I, xiii. 
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said of Hoadly’s lack of consistency in his theological position, 
his loyalty to the Whigs was immutable. Such political con- 
stancy during a period characterized by fluidity of party 
allegiances goes far to invalidate any cynical charges of complete 
opportunism which might be leveled against Hoadly. As the 
means whereby Hoadly’s political position was _ explicitly 
established, these pamphlets merit consideration in some detail. 

Of the twelve political pamphlets, four are satirical in nature 
and eight are straightforward propaganda pieces designed to 
instruct public voting in the 1710 elections and to emphasize 
outstanding differences between Whigs and Tories. All twelve 
were written between the conviction of Sacheverell and the 
general elections. These terse political pamphlets are in a very 
real sense the epitome of much that Hoadly had built up during 
the preceding six-year period in his sermons, controversies, 
and treatises. In these pamphlets, Hoadly’s exhortations to 
the people sound a sharp, almost strident note, as he strives 
to avert the political reversal which the martyrdom of Sacheve- 
rell had rendered inevitable. 

The following paragraph from Hoadly’s pamphlet, Serious 
Advice to the Good People of England, stands in marked con- 
trast to the ponderous passages of his longer works; and its 
warm, human, almost melodramatic tinge furnishes a welcome 
respite. 

But, Good People, if you have the least drop of English and Protestant 
Blood left in your Veins; if you are not quite dead to all Sense of 
Liberty; and if you have not quite forgot what Tyranny is; nay, if 
you have any real Concern for that Church, you profess to value; stop a 
little and think before it is too late. Endeavour to find out your true 
Interest, and to distinguish your true from your false Friends.” 

From the same pamphlet, Hoadly decries the tactics of 
the opposition, whereby it seeks to make certain labels odious 
to the people. 


Think not the worse of any Man, because he is called a Low-church- 
man or Moderate Man. These are Names made use of to revile those 
who are the firmest Friends to the Late Revolution, and are always 
endeavouring to keep both Church and State from being ruined either by 
the Heats and Violences of Protestants or the Arms and Stratagems of 
Papists . . . Act like Men that have your Eyes open: and suffer not 
the Madness and Passions of others to drive you to such Methods as must 
end in the Destruction of your Estates, your Bodies, and your Souls.*% 


22 Ibid., II, 615. 
23 Ibid., II, 622. 
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Running through all the pamphlets is the attempt to as- 
sociate the Tories with the Jacobites and to hobble that party 
with the onus of desire for a popish, as opposed to a Protestant, 
succession. Just as Hoadly strove to achieve an identification 
in the minds of his readers between the terms Tory and Jacobite, 
so the Tory pamphleteers sought to tar the Whigs with the 
Republican brush. It was standard political practice then as 
now to blanket a recognized party under a cloud which would 
evoke an emotional recoil on the part of a large number of 
people. 

Hoadly’s satire, while about as subtle as the plague, pos- 
sessed the distinct political asset of being impossible of mis- 
interpretation, a point which the following quotation from a 
pamphlet devoted to painting the dangers which would accrue 
from the restoration of the Pretender should bear out. 

. if Hereditary Right be on the side of the House of Hanover; 
and Absolute Non-resistance be for the Honour of the present Establish- 
ment; and the drowning the National Credit be for the good of the 
Common Cause; and a Dissolution be the way to strengthen us; and the 
wvacobites know nothing of the Designs of their Prince, or his Patron; 
then at the worst, I have only been a little Officious, for which I am ready 
to ask pardon, ... *4 


One of Benjamin Hoadly’s most diverting pieces appears 
in the form of two facetious propositions relating to Marl- 
borough’s conduct of the war with France. The first proposition 
holds that a British general must neither lie still, nor fight 
battles, nor besiege towns. If he lies still, then the bravest troops 
in the world are mouldering away with inaction; the soldiers 
pine; spirits flag, morale plummets, and the general either lacks 
genius or is prolonging the war. If he wins a costly victory, 
then quantities of brave soldiers are sacrificed to a pique be- 
tween two generals. If an easy victory occurs, then it is mere 
child’s play and scarcely worthy of the word victory. If towns 
are besieged, again the cry is how many of the boldest troops 
clog the moats of paltry places. Therefore, the second propo- 
sition concludes, the true art and duty of a British general is to 
let the enemy have the fatigue of beating British armies and 
taking towns.*” The portrait of Marlborough as a harassed 
and much maligned general was a favorite of Whig pamphlet- 
eers. 


24 Ibid., II, 641-642. 
25 Ibid., II, 686-688. 
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Another pamphlet, studded with satirical contradictions, 
labelel The True, Genuine Tory Address, served Hoadly’s 
purpose of rough and ready ridicule of the Tories admirably. 
In it the Tory spokesman claims: “We cannot in our Consciences 
be for a Toleration since it is a word unknown to our law but 
We, Your Faithful Subiects, are for an /ndulgence to Conscien- 
ces truly scrupulous.” The address calls for the removal of a 
treasurer, “whose conduct hath extinguished the Credit of all 


France.” The spokesman concludes by assuring the Queen, 
We will ever continue faithfully to support the Constiiution, and the 
Church, by reviling the Revolution, and railing at the Toleration. We 
will to the last defend your MAJESTY’S Title to the Crown, as far 
only as it is Hereditary; and We will effectually keep out the Pretender, 
and all the Popish Line, by constantly adhering to those principles of 
Unalienable Right and Unlimited Non-resistance, by which they were at 
first excluded.** 


In the last pamphlet to be considered, The Election Dia- 
logue, Hoadly makes use of a well-worn device to place be- 
fore his readers the Whig criteria for balloting in the general 
elections of 1710. Here an informed and sophisticated gentle- 
man calmly parries obvious political thrusts provided by an‘ 
irritatingly naive foil representing the opposition.” 

This eleventh hour effort by Benjamin Hoadly on behalf 
of the Whigs was inundated by the election tide of Tory 
sentiment and he was forced into a political hibernation which 
was to last until after the death of Queen Anne. 

Looking back on the seven year period, it is difficult to 
down the impression that Hoadly, through the manipulation 
of a persuasive and prolific pen, literally wrote his way to Whig 
recognition, thereby laying the groundwork for his spectacular 
personal success during the prolonged period of Whig pre- 
dominance after the death of Anne. An imputation of insin- 
cerity, however, is not necessarily valid. Hoadly’s writings 
between 1703 and 1710 were more than likely the natural and 
logical unfolding of a theological doctrine which manifested 
inherent political implications—a doctrine which had evolved 
out of Hoadly’s training under Dr. Leng at Cambridge; out of 
his acceptance and adaptation of the philosophical concepts of 
Locke and Hooker ; and out of close association with latitudinar- 
ians such as Dr. Samuel Clarke. From sources such as these, 
Hoadly derived his practical approach to theological questions 


26 Ibid., II, 602-603. 
27 Ibid., II, 608-609. 
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and his belief in the independence of man implicit in his advocacy 
of the subject’s right of resistance. Actually, there was no 
need for Hoadly to distort his theology to make it conform 
with Whig political ideals. Whether this was true because 
Hoadly’s religious thinking was conditioned by Whig influences 
or whether his religious beliefs naturally reinforced the Whig 
position, is a moot question. Probably it was an interaction, 
since religion and politics were inextricably fused during Anne’s 
reign. Actually, it is no easier to prove that Hoadly perverted 
his religious concepts in order to ingratiate himself with the 
Whigs than to prove that he sought and utilized Whig back- 
ing as a buffer against the resentment of the Established Church 
over his latitudinarian views. 

Although Hoadly’s motives elude accurate delineation, his 
works during the period under consideration registered an 
undeniable impact upon the Whigs and that impact was primar- 
ily political. He had seldom missed an opportunity to praise 
the Revolution or to support the Protestant succession, nor had 
he been remiss in condemning the doctrines of divine hereditary 
right and unlimited non-resistance. He had established him- 
self as a leading controversialist, and if at times he was di- 
verted down the labyrinthine trail of fruitless argument what 
matter? So long as his antagonist was of High Church or 
Tory sentiments, the disappearance of the original point of the 
debate was a matter of small political import. Besides, in 
several sermons revolving around the topic of civil liberties, 
he had demonstrated an ability to argue simply and cogently. 
In the sphere of public relations, he had interested an in- 
fluential lady of the Court in his progress. More important, 
he had received what amounted to documentary proof that the 
Whig House of Commons held him in esteem and had marked 
him for promotion. Further, the disapproval of the Lower 
House of Convocation furnished official assurance that his 
work was not unnoticed by the opposition. Finally, Hoadly 
had refused to desert the disintegrating Whig party in 1710 
and had published twelve violently partisan pamphlets in a 
frantic effort to counteract Tory election propaganda. In large 
measure, it was this political apprenticeship served by Benjamin 
Hoadly, an apprenticeship characterized by seven years of active 
engagement in religious and political controversy on the side 
of the Whigs, which determined his remarkable rise to prom- 
inence and preferment under the first two Georges. 
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ESSAYS ON ANTISEMITISM 


By Koppert S. Prnson, editor. New York: The Conference on Jewish 
Relations, 1946. ix, 269 pages. 


Fourteen essays follow a brief foreword by Salo W. Baron. The 
first five (Part 1: Analytical) present the contemporary economic, social, 
and psychological aspects of antisemitic prejudice and methods of attack- 
ing the evil. Here is an honest appraisal, without false optimism, offered 
by men of scholarship and loyalty. The contribution of Professor Zevi 
Diesendruck, ‘Antisemitism and Ourselves,” contrasts the religious 
recognition of sin with the cringing sentiment of guilt; his final words 
might have come from the prophet Jeremiah: “Let us submit to our fate 
with reserve and dignity. And yet: Utinam interpres falsus sim!” But 
as the ancient books of the prophets, having stated the worst, ended 
with some ray of heavenly light, so these essays are not without 
present hope: “We will have a work zealously and courageously with 
liberal groups everywhere,” says Professor Jacob R. Marcus, “struggling 
with them to insist upon a real implementation of the new United Nations 
Charter. Herein lies a real hope for the future.” 


The nine essays which form the bulk of the book (Part II: 
Historical and Regional Studies) review the long story of Jewish- 
Gentile relations from classical times to modern Europe. For the historian 
whose attention has not been directed to the life of the Jewish com- 
munity, here is a summary of material which must not be overlooked 
in estimating the culture of Christendom. One of the essays, “From the 
Dreyfus Affair to France Today,’ by Hannah Arendt, is especially 
notable for its insight into the quality of political life in modern France; 
the tragedy of a whole people she makes clear, illustrating it by the 
tragedy of the Jews. 


The total unity of this volume of essays can be the result only of 
careful editorial planning. Readers may vary in their appreciation of 
different essays, but perhaps no more than they would have done in 
evaluating chapters by the same author. It is surely the merit of the 
book that it provokes the desire for further essays on closely related 
problems: England and America are omitted from the regional studies; 
the likeness and difference of other antipathies than the Jewish-Gentile 
are constantly in the reader’s mind. 


This timely volume deserves thoughtful reading both by historians 
and by ministers of religion. 


The Hartford Theological Seminary. Moses Bailey. 
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VIE ET MORT DE BYZANCE 


Par Louis Bréurer. Paris: A. Michel, 1947 (L’Evolution de l’humanité, » 


Bibliothéque de synthése historique, tome 32). xxi, 602 pages; 12 
plates, 4 maps. 600 fr. 


The present volume is the first of a projected group of three, to be 
entitled collectively Le monde byzantin, which will, when complete, 
constitute a unique and indispensable work of reference. The second 
volume, which is scheduled for publication in the near future, will be 
Les Institutions de !Empire byzantin. The third will be La civilisation 
byzantine. 

The name of Louis Bréhier, one of the most eminent of living 
Byzantinists, is sufficient guarantee of the value of the present volume. 
It proves, indeed, to be the most authoritative and the most useful and 
usable of the handbooks of Byzantine political and economic history 
now available, and it is not likely that it will soon be superseded. 
Written in as great detail as is possible in a volume of this size, the 
book provides exact references to the sources, and to the principal 
modern treatments of them. 

The work is divided into three sections, entitled respectively L’Empire 
romain universel (395-717), L’Empire romain hellénique (717-1204), 
Agonie et mort de Byzance (1204-1453). The first period is not treated 
in as great detail as the others, since it has already been covered fully 
in Bury’s History of the Later Roman Empire and in Vasiliev’s 
Histoire de l'Empire byzantin. 

The bibliography is adequate, but does not attempt to supersede that 
provided in the Cambridge Medieval History, 1V. The maps are excel- 
lent. One of the most instructive parts of the book is the introductory 
chapter, Le carde géographique (with appropriate map), which discusses 
the geography of the Byzantine lands and its influence on their history. 
A noteworthy feature is the arrangement of the list of emperors, which 
shows at a glance the source of power of each, indicating whether the 
emperor came to the throne by normal inheritance, by adoption, by 
marriage, by usurpation, or by election. This information is not, so far 
as the reviewer knows, given in any other list of the Byzantine emperors, 
and it is a great convenience to have it so readily available. There is an 
excellent index, and a succinct glossary of technical terms. 


Harvard University, Glanville Downey. 


Dumbarton Oaks Research Library, 
Washington, D. C. 


ROAD TO REFORMATION 


By Hermnrich BorHMer. Translated by John W. Doberstein and 
Theodore G. Tappert. Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 1946. 
xiii, 449 pages. $4.00. 


The four hundredth anniversary of Luther’ death in 1546 unfortu- 
nately was comemmorated by no independent work of American scholar- 
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ship. In lieu of that no better way could have been found to signalize 
the event than the presentation to the American public of Heinrich 
3oehmer’s Der Junge Luther. Boehmer was a very accomplished 
Luther scholar and this work, though devoid of critical apparatus, rests 
upon his own careful investigations and a full acquaintance with the 
work of others. He wrote vividly, balancing nicely concrete detail 
and the presentation of ideas, and without impediment to movement and 
dramatic effect. A more readable account of Luther through the Wart- 
burg period could scarcely be named. The translation is admirable. 
idiomatic, with no trace of the Germanic, a sheer delight. 

There is only one regret. The translators used the second edition 
of 1929, whereas a third appeared about 1940, revised after the author's 
death by Heinrich Bornkamm. The American publishers can well be 
excused, because during the war this work was presumably inaccessible. 
I have not seen a copy and am dependent on the review by Otto 
Clemen in the Theologisches Literaturblatt for 1941 (125). Bornkamm, 
according to the reviewer, left the text of Boehmer virtually unchanged, 
but in notes and appendices introduced references to more recent litera- 
ture and his own sometimes dissenting comments. Bornkamm stressed 
more heavily than Boehmer the close connection between Luther’s 
exegetical studies and the development of his own personal religious 
experience. The localizing of Luther’s evangelical illumination (7Turm- 
erlebnis) to April or May, 1513, is regarded as too narrow. The 
termini lie within the years 1513-1514. The role of Staupitz as father 
confessor to Luther has been misunderstood [but in what respect is 
not stated]. Since Boehmer called into question the authenticity of 
the relics and places associated with Luther, the whole subject is 
examined afresh. The selection of illustrations has been improved. 
{Unfortunately the English translation publishes none of those from 
the second German edition.| The reviewer does not say whether the 
third edition has an index. The second did not. The English does. 

But if the translators were not in a position to obtain Bornkamm’s 
revision, they might have supplied an introduction of their own, showing 
}oehmer’s place in Luther research and indicating in what respects his 
findings have been confirmed or corrected by later studies. The ob- 
jection may be made that thereby the cost would have been unduly 
increased, and after all the book is intended for a general audience. 
To the reviewer, then, falls the task of supplying in a measure the gap. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first from the beginnings 
up to the indulgence controversy; the second from the ninety-five 
theses through the exile at the Wartburg. 

In the first part, the most crucial question is as to the nature of 
Luther’s religious struggle. Boehmer asserts that one of the chief 
sources of distress was the problem of predestination in which Luther 
had come to believe through the reading of Augustine’s City of God. 
Whether Augustine was or need have been the source is questioned by 
Adolf Hamel, who says that until Luther had himself come into the 
clear, he interpreted Augustine in the sense of the Moderni and that as 
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far as predestination is concerned he did not need to understand Augustine 
because he could find the doctrine in Paul or in Biel! Much more 
serious is the objection of Erich Vogelsang that predestination cannot 
have been the problem prior to the evangelical experience because Luther 
at that time had not abandoned belief in free will and did not commit 
himself to predestination until the lectures on Romans at the earliest in 
1515.2 The whole subject has been thoroughly canvassed in an un- 
published study by John von Rohr who concludes that, strictly speaking, 
Vogelsang is correct. Nevertheless Boehmer has not missed the heart 
of the problem which was as to what man may expect of God. The 
doctrine of predestination holds that human destiny is already settled. 
Distress arises if one believes or fears the determination to have been 
adverse. There was another view of the matter, prevalent among the 
Occamists in whom Luther was steeped, a view if anything even more 
disconcerting, which holds that man’s fate is not only not settled but is 
not even predictable, because God is wholly unconditioned and may not 
see fit to confer a reward even upon meritorious works. Predestination 
is comforting to those who believe themselves to be of the elect, but the 
view of God as altogether capricious is perfectly terrifying. Luther’s 
essential problem, then, was not missed by Boehmer, even though the 
form may have been somewhat different. And perhaps Boehmer is en- 
tirely right, for need one assume with Vogelsang that concern over 
predestination could not arise until after a belief in free will as a 
factor in salvation had been completely abandoned? Sick souls seldom 
observe strict logic. 


A very serious problem is to explain why Luther, after the resolu- 
tion of his difficulties in the Turmerlebnis, should have continued to 
be troubled by spiritual depressions throughout his life. For such ex- 
periences Luther used the word Anfechtung. There is no exact 
English equivalent. One may say temptation, anxiety, distress, depres- 
sion, horror, desperation. Why, if the light broke in 1513, did Luther 
continue to be assailed? Boehmer answers that the <Anfechtungen 
of the later time are to be sharply distinguished from those of the former. 
The first disturbances were as to his faith, the second as to his pro- 
fession. The later attacks were due “primarily to worry over his work, 
grief over the frivolity and moral shortcomings of the evangelical 
princes and lords, and disillusionment over the ingratitude and sensuality 
of the masses. At times it was also the thought which he calls the 
greatest and severest trial: ‘You alone are the cause of this state of 
affairs’”’ (93). This sharp differentiation between the Glaubens- 
anfechtungen of the early period and the Berufsanfechtungen of the 
later appears to me thoroughly unsound. Luther suffered from both 
varieties throughout his life. He was never free from struggles for 
faith. The insights which so comforted him in 1513 were not a solid 
deposit to which he could invariably refer. He was not suffered like 


1 Der junge Luther und Augustin (2 vols., 1934-35). 
2 ‘*Der angefochtene Christus bei Luther,’’ Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte, XXI 


(1932), 32f. 
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Jacob to escape with only one wrestling with the angel and much of 
the vehemence of Luther’s polemic arose from the struggle to convince 
himself. Such assertions cannot be justified here, other than by re- 
ferring to the following treatments: 


Buehler, Paul Th., Die Anfechtung bei Martin Luther (Ziirich, 1942). 

Bornkamm, Heinrich, ‘‘Christus und das erste Gebot in der Anfechtung bei 
Luther,’’ Zeitschrift fiir systematische Theologie, V (1928), 453-77. 

Gerke, Friedrich, ‘‘Die satanische Anfechtung in der ars moriendi und bei Luther,’’ 
Theololgische Blatter, XI (1932), 320-31. 

—‘‘Anfechtung und Sakrament in Martin Luthers Sermon vom Sterben,’’ 
Theololgische Blatter, XIII (1934), 193-204. 

Hasenzahl, Walter, ‘‘Die Gottverlassenheit des Christus,’’ Beitrdge zur Forderung 
christlicher Theologie, XX XIX, I (1937). Has a section on Luther’s interpreta- 
tion of Psalm 22, 2 throughout his entire life. 

Jacob, Giinther, ‘‘Der Gewissensbegriff in der Theologie Luthers.’’ Beitrdge 
zur historischen Theologie, IV (1929), especially the sections on Tod und 
Gewissen and Satan und Gewissen. 

Stange, Carl, ‘‘Luthers Gedanken iiber die Todesfurcht,’’ Greifswalder Studien, 
VII (1932). 

Stomps, M. A. H., ‘‘Die Anthropologie Martin Luthers,’’? Philosophische Abhand- 
lungen, IV (1935), the section on Angst. 

Wolf, Ernest, Luther’s Prédestinationsanfechtungen (Diss. Rostock, 1925). 

‘*Staupitz und Luther,’’ Quellen und Forschungen zur Reformationsgeschichte, 

IX (1927). 





Boehmer then hints at another distinction. He suggests that the 
later Anfechtungen were physically conditioned, the earlier perhaps 
connected with a psychic defect. The whole question is here raised as 
to psychic abnormality in Luther and the possible correlation with physical 
deficiencies. The entire subject has never been satisfactorily handled. 
Recently an attempt has appeared in two volumes by a Danish psychiatrist, 
Paul J. Reiter.* The first, on the Umwelt, is useless. The second is not 
to be so readily dismissed. The conclusions, to be sure, do not commend 
themselves and the picture of Luther savors in spots all too much of 
Grisar. Nevertheless, the results of previous studies on Luther’s physical 
ailments are gathered up and no little material assembled by way of 
direct citation from Luther as to the occurrences, frequency, and character 
of his spiritual depressions. A discriminating investigator will find in 
this book much useful data. 


On the question of the date of the Turmerlebnis, there is a careful 
survey on the progress of opinion by Hermann Wendorf,* who recom- 
mends exceeding caution because of the difficulty of dating the various 
portions of the manuscripts of the lectures on the Psalms. On the 
whole he thinks there is very much to be said in favor of Boehmer’s view. 


The second part of Boehmer’s work deals with the indulgence con- 
troversy and the prosecution up through the exile at the Wartburg. With 
a masterly hand Boehmer threads his way through the intricate connections. 
The picture of Luther is essentially sound, but I am not satisfied with 

3 Martin Luthers Umwelt, Charakter und Psychose, 2 vols. (Kopenhagen, 1937-41). 


4 ‘*Der Durchbruch der neuen Erkenntnis Luthers im Lichte der handschriftlichen 
Uberlieferung,’’ Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXVII (1932), 124-44, 285-327. 
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the treatment accorded Frederick the Wise, Erasmus, and Hutten in 
their relations to Luther. 


With regard to Frederick, Boehmer says: “If Spalatin had not 
continued to encourage him and if his other advisers . . . had not been 
‘good Lutherers,’ Elector Frederick would probably have dropped the 
‘Herr Doctor,’ who was so difficult to manage, at the first opportunity 
which presented itself’ (158). There is no telling, of course, what 
Frederick would have done without such encouragement. He certainly 
cannot be turned into Frederick the Confessor after the manner of Kalkoff, 
but neither was he quite so pusillanimous as Boehmer’s judgment implies. 
Frederick had a deep sense of his obligation to act as a Christian prince 
and to secure justice for his subjects. He was resolved that Luther should 
not be condemned without a fair hearing. What constituted a fair 
hearing was his problem and the major source of his hesitations. On 
two occasions he was deeply troubled to know whether Luther had not 
been fairly heard and properly condemned. The first was after Luther’s 
interview with Cajetan, the second was after the examination at Worms. 
A few crucial facts with regard to Frederick’s relations to Luther are 
overlooked by Boehmer and deserve to be recorded. 


When the prospect of a citation to Rome first confronted Luther, 
he wrote: “Our prince, quite unsolicited has undertaken that under no 
circumstances I be taken to Rome.’® Frederick arranged the interview 
with Cajetan at Leipzig. After it was over, he was not only under 
pressure, but also in a quandary to know whether the condition of a 
fair hearing had been met. He was even more dubious at this point 
than appears from Boehmer’s account, because of the misdating of the 
letter from Staupitz at Salzburg tendering to Luther an invitation to join 
him and adding, “The prince is in accord.” Boehmer, following the 
Enders edition, dated this letter on September 14, and identified the prince 
with Archbishop Matthew Lang; but the Weimar edition pointed out 
that Lang would never have tolerated Luther in his domains. The letter 
is to be dated in the first half of December, 1518, and the prince is Fred- 
erick the Wise (BR. No. 119), who was indeed so ready to have Luther 
in exile that on December 1 the journey to France or to the open sky 
would have been commenced, had not word come from the Elector to 
stay. (BR. No. 116). Precisely what had happened to occasion this 
change of front we shall never know. Luther declared years afterwards 
that the prince had already in mind a plan to hide him (Tischreden I, 
1203, Abbreviation TR), but a few weeks after the event Luther wrote, 
“At first the prince would have been willing not to have me here” 
(BR. No. 121, p. 271). Two years later Frederick declared that he 
would have accepted Luther’s offer to leave had not word come from 
the papal nuncio that Luther would be less dangerous under surveillance 
than at large (Walch ed., XV, No. 437, p. 1403). At any rate, on 
December 18, Frederick announced a firm stand. He would neither 


5 Luthers Briefwechsel, Weimar ed., Letter No. 64. Abbreviated hereafter as 
BR. Italics mine. 
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send Luther to Rome, nor banish him, unless he were convicted of heresy 
(BR. vol. I, 250). 


So matters stood throughout the period of the Leipzig debate and 
until after the election and coronation of the new Emperor, Charles V. 
Frederick met him in Cologne on November 4, 1519, and there secured 
the promise that Luther would not be condemned without a hearing 
(nisi auditus). This is a very important point, quite overlooked by 
Boehmer. It was not a promise that Luther might come to Worms, 
let alone that he would be heard in the presence of the Diet. It was 
simply the assurance that he would be heard. From that the rest 
developed. Our authority for this statement is Erasmus, who was in 
Cologne at the time. (Ep. No. 1166, ed. Allen, 399). 


After the public hearing at Worms, on April 18, 1521, Frederick was 
again in doubt. Spalatin said that the prince was very much troubled to 
know whether Luther had or had not been convicted from the Scriptures 
(Annales, 30ff.). On the day after the hearing, Aleander heard the report 
that all six of the electors were ready to pronounce Luther a heretic. 
all six of the electors were ready to pronounce Luther a _ heretic. 
(Deutsche Reichstagsakten, jiingere Rethe, 11, 867. Hereafter DRA). 
That would, of course, include Frederick the Wise; but when on the fol- 
lowing day the electors presented their report to the Emperor, declaring 
themselves in accord with the prosecution of Luther as a notorious heretic, 
of the six only four signed. Among the dissenters was Frederick 
the Wise (DRA II, 596 note 3). From that point forward, there is no 
need to demonstrate that the Elector hid Luther at the Wartburg and 
later afforded him protection in Wittenberg against the Emperor, the 
Diet of Nurnberg, Duke George, and the devil. 


One point in connection with the promise extracted from the Emperor 
at Cologne has been not a little discussed, but is passed over com- 
pletely by Boehmer; and that is as to the legal ground on which 
Frederick based his plea for a hearing for Luther. Some have assumed 
that he took his stand on articles 17 and 24 of the imperial constitution to 
which Charles had to subscribe as a condition of his election. The former 
article provided that no German subject of whatever rank should be taken 
for trial outside of Germany. The second declared that ‘‘no one of high es- 
tate or low, elector, prince or any other should be outlawed without cause 
and without a hearing (on Ursach auch unverhort)” (DRA TI, 871, 
873). The assumption has been made that Frederick himself was respon- 
sible for the insertion of these clauses in the constitution in order to 
provide protection for Luther. The objection to this view is that the 
object of the legislation was to protect the German princes from outlawry 
for failure to meet the financial demands of the Church and in no sense 
to immunize a mere monk from the penalties for notorious heresy. 
The most decisive point is that neither Frederick nor Luther in any extant 
document ever made appeal to these clauses of the constitution. The 
most that can be said is that Frederick harped on the word unverhort. 


The trend of scholarly opinion has been to dissociate the Emperor’s 
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promise to Frederick at Cologne from any obligation under these articles. 
The following notes on the progress of opinion may be of interest: 


Paul Kalkoff applied the articles to Luther: ZAG, XXV (1904), 545. 

Hans von Schubert thought Frederick might have been responsible for the in- 
sertion of article 24. Reich und Reformation (1910), 12-14. 

Kalkoff held that the Emperor would not feel that the clause covered Luther’s 
case. Wormser Reichstag (1922), 179-80. 

Elizabeth Wagner severely combatted the view that the articles would be held 
to afford Luther protection. ZAG, XLII (1923), especially 341-2, 347. 

Von Schubert felt that the Emperor’s consultation of the estates rested on 
article 24. But that is a different point from the promise at Cologne. 
Lazarus Spengler (posthumous, ed. Hajo Holborn, 1934), 286. 

Kalkoff, ‘‘Dass der Kurfiirst dabei [art. 17 and 24] auch an Luthers Schicksal 
gedacht hat, lisst sich natiirlich nicht beweisen, aber noch weniger bestreiten,’’ 


ZKG, XLIII (1924), 185. 
Paul Kirn excludes articles 17 to 24 as affording protection to Luther. Friederich 


der Weise (1926), 138. 


The relations of Hutten and Luther are given scant attention by 
Boehmer. At this point he appears to be still under the influence of 
Kalkoff, who vigorously discounted the connection. A study of Hajo 
Holborn’s Ulrich von Hutten (English, 1937), would have served at this 
point as a wholesome corrective. The contention, of course, is sound that 
in actual practice Luther repudiated Hutten’s program of violence. Yet 
one cannot well deny that in the summer of 1520 Luther’s utterances 
at times had an incendiary ring reminiscent of Hutten. Take the famous 
passage in which Luther said: “It seems to me that if the Romanists are 
so mad, the only remedy remaining is for the emperor, the kings and princes 
to gird themselves with force of arms and attack these pests of all the 
world and fight them not with words but with steel. If we punish thieves 
with the yoke, highwaymen with the sword and heretics with fire why do we 
not rather assault these monsters of perdition, these cardinals, these popes 
and the whole swarm of the Roman Sodom, who corrupt youth and the 
Church of God? Why do we not rather assault them with arms and wash 
our hands in their blood?” (W”A VI, 347). When taxed with this passage, 
Luther afterwords explained that the stress was on the if. “Jf we burn 
heretics, etc.” (IVA VII, 645-6). Boehmer prints the passage with the 
“ifs” in italics in the first place, but if the passage be read as it originally 
stood, one can understand why the curialists so harped upon it and why a 
reference to it was inserted in the Edict of Worms among the counts on 
which Luther was condemned. 


With regard to Erasmus, Boehmer says that on the appearance of 
Luther’s Babylonian Captivity, Erasmus was “moved to believe that 
there was no longer any prospect of reconciling Rome and Wittenberg” 
(325). That is correct. Erasmus said that this work had made the 
breach irreparable (Ep. No. 1203, May 14, 1521). Boehmer adds that 
Erasmus was thoroughly disillusioned and alienated from Luther. 
Similarly after the burning of the bull and the canon law, Erasmus 
“now considered the breach between Rome and Wittenberg irreparable 
and abandoned the tumultuous monk forever” (375). The first half of 
these statements is correct, but not the second. Erasmus saw no hope, but 
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kept on trying. Even after he had commenced the De Servo Arbitrio 
as a reply to Luther, Erasmus inserted in the Familiar Colloquies the 
Inquisitio Fidei, which was a plea for tolerance for Lutherans. A study 
on this subject will soon appear from the pen of Craig Thompson. And 
Erasmus continued to support Luther covertly by attacks on Rome, even 
after the public rupture. The peak of the anti-clerical, anti-monastic 
utterances in the Familiar Colloquies was not reached until February, 
1526.° 


The treatment of Cajetan by Boehmer is fortunately not in the 
vein of Hutten who painted him as a rascal. Kalkoff in this instance 
had done good work in rehabilitating Cajetan as an upright churchman. 
But Boehmer does follow Luther’s judgment who said that Cajetan was 
no more fitted to handle his case than an ass to play on a harp. Asa 
matter of fact, Cajetan was shrewd and Luther blustered so much because 
he was trapped. Cajetan confronted him with the bull of Clement VI, 
Unigenitus, and claimed that it contains the doctrine of the treasury 
of the merits of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, and the saints which, through 
the power of the keys conferred upon Saint Peter and his successors, 
can be utilized to release souls from purgatory.” That is what it says, 
but Luther tried to escape its plain meaning by the quibble that in the 
text the merits of Christ are not declared to be a treasure. The 
statement is made only that by his merits Christ acquired a treasure (BR. 
No. 99). Luther was cornered, because if he admitted the construction 
which Cajetan very properly placed upon the words, either Luther must 
renounce his own position or else he must repudiate the decretal of the 
Pope and impugn also the canon law in which it was incorporated. For 
so radical a step Luther was not yet ready. But on the following day, 
Luther took the step. Cajetan had scored. Surely this was not the 
work of an incompetent (BR. Nos. 99-110). 


A few minor matters in Boehmer’s treatment call for correction. 
The description of what took place in the meetings of the consistory at 
Rome when the Lutheran case was considered is much more detailed 
ethan the facts warrant. Boehmer at this point relied uncritically on 
Kalkoff who had reconstructed the scene in a tissue of fact and con- 
jecture.* Boehmer states that the cardinals, in the sessions of May 21, 
23 and 25, 1520, were unanimous in endorsing the condemnations al- 
ready pronounced by the universities of Louvain and Cologne against 
forty-four articles extracted from Luther’s works. ‘The remaining 
sections of the Bull, composed by the jurist Accolti, were also for the 
most part allowed to pass without adverse comment. Only against the 
statement that the appeal to a general council was the rankest piece of 
heresy which Luther had committed was any objection raised by any of 
the cardinals. This opposition came from the aged Spaniard, Bernardino 
Carvajal, though it was merely a pro forma objection. The only points 
6 Preserved Smith, ‘‘A Key to the Colloquies of Erasmus,’’ Harvard Theological 

Studies, XIII (1927), 39. 


7 Walther Koehler, Dokumente zum Ablaszstreit (1934), No. 10. 
8 ‘Zu Luthers rémischen Prozess,’’ ZKG., XXV_ (1904), especially 110 ff. 
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on which the discussion appears to have spun itself out to any length 
were the questions whether all the heretic’s writings should be con- 
demned to the flames, or only those in which one or another of the 
forty-four condemned articles appeared; also whether, as Cajetan 
especially recommended, the exact degree of reprehensibility should be 
indicated in the case of each article; and, lastly, whether the heretic 
should once more be formally admonished to recant, as Accolti recom- 
mended, or, as Pucci proposed, be formally and immediately anathematized. 
- But nothing of any consequence resulted from the discussion” (350-51). 


This statement affirms both too little and too much. There was a 
debate in the consistory as to whether Luther -sshould be condemned 
outright, as the theologians desired, or given an opportunity to defend 
himself, as the jurists demanded, pointing out that although God knew 
Adam to be guilty, He said, “Adam, where art thou?,” thus giving him 
an occasion for defense. The source of this statement is Sarpi,? Sanuto 
said that some feared the issue of a bull enumerating Luther’s errors 
would serve only to increase the scandal in Germany.'® But who said 
what we are by no means in a position to say. That Accolti voiced the 
demand for a trial is altogether probable. He was a jurist and he is 
credited with having said of Tetzel, “O ribaldo! O porcaccio!,’ and 
to have given uno bono rabbuffo to Prierias (BR No. 122). We do 
not know a thing about what Pucci said, only that he completely endorsed 
the bull of excommunication after it had been adopted. (Balan, Monu- 
menta, No. 40). The outcome was a compromise, according to which 
Luther should neither be condemned outright nor given a hearing, but 
should be given sixty days in which to make his submission." 


Then there were discussions among the theologians. Eck said that 
he had a debate with Egidio of Viterbo over Luther’s doctrine of baptism 
and original sin.1? Boehmer’s affirmation that there was opposition to the 
condemnation of conciliarism and that the chief dissenter was Carvajal, 
is more than we know. The author of the Acta Academiae Lovaniensis, 
presumably Erasmus, charged: Constat Romae rem actam sine ordin 
vehementer obsistente Card. S. Crucis [Carvajal] et aliis multis.’ 
But there is no statement here that conciliarism was the point at issue 
That is merely a plausible conjecture, resting on the fact that Carvaja 
had been a conciliarist under Julius II. 

We do not know that Cajetan recommended indicating the exact 
degree of the reprehensibility in the case of each article. What we do 
know is that on another occasion Cajetan warned against indiscriminate 
condemnation."* 

9 Aloys Schulte, ‘‘Die rémischen Verhandlungen iiber Luther,’’ Quellen und 
Forschungen aus italischen Archiven und Bibliotheken (1904), 32-52. 

10 Martin Luther und die Reformationsbewegung in Deutschland ... aus Sanutos 
Diarien (1863), 2. 

11 Clearly brought out by Karl Miiller, ZKG, XXIV (1903), especially 80-81. 

12 Kalkoff, ZKG, XXV, 116. 

13 Wallace Ferguson, Erasmi Opuscula (1933, p. 322, 1. 55-6). 

14 Horawitz und Hartfelder, Briefwechsel Beatus Rhenanus (1886), 166. 
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Perhaps all this may appear to be quibbling, because the whole 
reconstruction is plausible, but when the narrative leaps from fact to 
conjecture, would it not be well to give the reader some inkling of the 
change ? 

Boehmer states, quite without qualification, that Rome, in order to 
secure the adherence of Frederick the Wise to the papal candidate for 
the Empire, was willing to confer upon Luther a cardinal’s hat (58). 
Kalkoff had blithely made this assumption,’® and Boehmer probably drew 
from him. The case is by no means so clear. What was said to 
Frederick by Orsini, the papal representative, was this: “If the King of 
France is elected, his Excellency [Frederick] may make one of his 
friends a cardinal.’”*® Frederick took this to mean that he might name 
Luther, and evidently passed on the word, because Luther declared that 
he did not wish a cardinal’s hat (BR. No. 309, 135). But when the 
Archbishop of Trier asked Aleander whether it was so, he branded 
the rumor as a downright lie.‘* Among modern scholars, Strack found 
himself unable to credit the curia with such an Ungeheurlichkeit.'* 


At the Leipzig debate, according to Boehmer, “Luther brought 
with him a small bouquet of pinks and, when his opponent began to 
thunder, smelled them with gusto” (285). Luther repudiated this 
story as a slander (BR. No. 205). 


Boehmer has misread the letter of Scheurl to Luther reporting on 
the statements of Miltitz, who did not affirm that the pope said of Tetzel 
“O porcaccio!”’ nor that the Pope gave uno bono rabbuffo to Prierias. 
This is all ascribed to Cardinal Accolti, who made the former remark 
to the pope (Ponttfici declarasse) (BR. No. 122). 

The translators have made a slip on p. 236. For “Gerondist” read 
“Gersonist.” 

None of these comments is meant to detract from the reputation of 
a splendid book. Research is not stagnant and none was readier in 
his day to revise his own work than Boehmer. Again, the translators 
and the publishers are to be thanked and congratulated for making this 
treatment of the young Luther available to American readers. 


Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. Roland H. Bainton. 


PRIMER FOR PROTESTANTS 


By James Hastincs Nicnorts. New York: Association Press, 1947. 
151 pages. $1.00. 


Readers of this journal who will think themselves as beyond 
the primer stage should not neglect this book, because it is likely that 
many of them will want to use it with their students and in many cases 
they will find the second part an illuminating and even moving state- 


15 Luther und die Entscheidungsjahre der Reformation (1917), 111ff. 
16 DRA I, 824. 

17 Aleander und Luther, ed. Brieger (1884), 40. 

18 ‘‘Luthers grosses Selbstzeugnis’’ (SVRG, CXL), (1926), 64, note I. 
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ment of the Protestant faith for themselves. The author has the training 
of an historian, the gifts of a systematic thinker, and great personal re- 
ligious concern for what he would prefer to call the “evangelical faith.” 

The first part, eighty-eight pages, is a statement of what Protest- 
antism is from an historical perspective. It does not claim to be even 
a summary of the history, but it deals with Protestantism as a move- 
ment and shows why it began at the Reformation, what preparations 
can be found for it before the sixteenth century, how it is related to 
the other great branches of the Church, the way in which it is divided 
within itself, and the degree of unity that can be found in it in spite 
of these divisions. The second part, only sixty pages, is an exposition 
of Protestant principles. The author chooses to emphasize the follow- 
ing principles: the sole headship of Jesus Christ; God’s redemption and 
man’s trust (here he considers both the teaching about the sovereignty 
of God and the teaching about justification by faith); the Protestant 
conception of the Church; the authority of the Bible; principles govern- 
ing ethics and politics, with emphasis upon the idea of vocation. 


In this constructive section, Professor Nichols does not attempt 
to outline the various Protestant interpretations in an external way, 
but rather he gives a personal statement of faith in the light of his 
knowledge of these interpretations. He writes as a representative of the 
Reformed branch of Protestantism, but he has a close affinity with 
leftwing Protestantism in his view of the role of the clergy and in his 
thinking about the Church as an institution. He writes from the 
standpoint of the contemporary revival of Reformation theology, and 
so he is able to put at the center convictions that have been expressed 
through the great doctrines of classical Protestantism. He writes from 
the perspective of the ecumenical movement, and so he is able to discern 
a degree of unity in contemporary Protestantism that is already present 
in spite of denominational differences. He also writes as a free modern 
mind who is rigorously critical of orthodoxy and who in emphasizing 
truth in the theology of the Reformation does not fall into obscurantism 
or into an arbitrary authoritarianism. Indeed, this book is of interest 
quite apart from its original intent to provide an introduction to Prot- 
estantism for youth; it is a sample of fresh Protestant theology that 
recovers the central faith without losing the critical spirit of liberalism. 
Its theology, not to speak of its brevity, is a relief after reading 
either Barth or Brunner! It shows that there is a way of theological 
thinking that is as far from the obscurantist types of Neo-orthodoxy as it 
is from the conclusions of Liberalism. 


Incidentally, and perhaps the more effectively, Professor Nichols 
carries on a polemic against Roman Catholicism. He makes much of 
the difference between “The New Trent Religion” and pre-Reformation 
Catholicism in its creative periods. Roman Catholic authoritarianism, 
obscurantism, political methods, are explained and illustrated in order 
to show the meaning of Protestantism by contrast. But he is a radical 
critic of the Protestant churches and he does this to exalt not existing 
institutional Protestantism, but only the evangelical faith that often 
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renews the Protestant churches and is today their only hope of renewal. 

There are some pages that are eloquent and glow with the author’s 
fresh vision of Christian truth, especially when he writes about Christ 
(95), when he explains the meaning of justification (109-112), when 
he discusses the Church within the churches (118-120). 


Union Theological Seminary. John C. Bennett. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE JESUITS (1556-1579) 


By James Broprick, S. J. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1946. 
vii, 337 pages. $3.50. 


The history of the Jesuits has been written by friend and foe, scienti- 
cally and sensationally, critically and in a crudely partisan spirit. It has 
been composed in Latin and in nearly all living languages which possess 
a literature. And yet there is no satisfying account of the origin, nature, 
and accomplishments of the Society of Jesus, even anterior to its sup- 
pression in 1773. But with the continued publication of great masses of 
the original documents in the Monumenta Historica Societatis Tesu, and 
the appearance of scientific histories of the various divisions of the 
Society, according to a plan elaborated by the late Franz Cardinal Ehrle, 
this need is gradually being met. Moreover, there are several short 
histories which are meritorious attempts at a synthesis. The best known, 
perhaps, are those of Harney, Rosa, and Brucker. Despite the acces- 
sibility of these reliable accounts, it is surprising how often recourse is 
had to incomplete and antiquated summaries. 

James Brodrick’s present volume is a sequel to his The Origin of 
the Jesuits which appeared in 1940. Together, these two books give 
us a very readable account of the Jesuits up to 1579. No books on Jesuit 
history in English have ever been better received and they deserve 
the acclaim. Father Brodrick has worked on the original sources and 
is well aware likewise of the valuable contributions which have been 
made to the subject by historians and biographers outside the fold of 
his church. Despite his erudition, the author’s approach is popular and 
genuine wit sparkles through nearly every page. Perhaps he desired 
that his easy treatment of the subject might, with a view to more 
enjoyable reading, somewhat obscure the fact that his research has been 
so thorough. 

This history of a religious order is so variegated that it is difficult to 
see things in focus. Some might consider that an entire chapter is too 
much to devote to the efforts of an obscure Jesuit to keep Mary Stuart 
and Scotland in the fold of Rome. Some may also find the treatment 
ot Jesuit dealings with the Neguses of Abyssinia long. 

One thing will be clear to anyone who reads these two volumes or 
either one of them. Although they are doubtless, on the whole, edifying 
books, they are not dominated by a desire to edify. The author tells 
the whole truth, and the domestic difficulties of the early Jesuits receive 
a thorough airing. Not only saints but trouble makers as well move 
through these pages and both are shown to have been men of flesh and 
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blood. The sketch of St. Peter Canisius is very probably the best of 
that great Dutchman which has appeared in any language, the author 
being well prepared to write it by his masterful biography of the saint. 
Lainez and Nadal, two of the most important of the early Jesuits, 
also come to life in these pages. 

Father Brodrick’s work is critical, well balanced, and written in 
a style worthy of the theme. As a result, he exhibits well known facts in 
a distinctly new light. For the period which they cover, this work and 
its predecessor definitely supplant all earlier works in English. 


Woodstock College. E. A. Ryan, 5S. J. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN PURITAN FAITH 
AND EXPERIENCE 


By Georrrey F. Nutratri, Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1946. x, 192 
pages. $3.25. 


Two points stand out in Dr. Nuttall’s learned study: the wide 
range of belief among seventeenth-century Puritans and the rapid de- 
velopment and change in their ideas. It is to be noted, however, that 
Dr. Nuttall uses the term Puritan in its broadest sense to include some 
Episcopalians within the Established Church, Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, Separatists, and the more radical sectarians, notably 
the Quakers. In other words, this essay cofcerns itself with the reform 
element both within and without the Church of England during the 
crucial years of the mid-seventeenth century. Throughout the book, too, 
there is considerable stress on the many Quaker tenets that were but a 
step beyond the ideas held by acknowledged Puritans of the more extreme 
type; nevertheless, due note is made of the less reconcilable divergences 
in belief between the Friends and such men as are usually recognized 
as Puritans. 


In considering the variation of Puritan opinion about the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit and its manifestations, Dr. Nuttall has set himself 
a difficult field of inquiry. The involutions of his theme are to some 
degree overcome by the author’s method of prefacing each chapter with 
a brief synopsis of its content. He has also somewhat simplified his in- 
vestigation by choosing outstanding men of various shades of belief and 
showing their stand on various aspects of the doctrine; thus Baxter, 
Cromwell, Milton, Sibbes, John Owen, Fox, and Morgan Lloyd are 
quoted again and again, while a good many lesser lights are cited more 
occasionally. (On the other hand, some prominent leaders in the 
Puritan movement, men like William Gouge and John Preston, are largely 
ignored, and the New England Puritans are but sparsely represented.) 
Dr. Nuttall has also clarified his whole subject by adroitly considering 
one by one the logical implications of the new emphasis put upon the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit by the Reformation. 


Believing firmly in the conjunction between the Spirit and the Word, 
Puritan thinkers consciously or unconsciously faced many dilemmas: 
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is it that the Spirit and the Word are one, or that the Spirit inspired 
the Word? If the Spirit was in the Apostles, can it not be in contemporary 
man? Granted that the Spirit is in readers of the Bible as well as in its 
authors, is this Spirit to be identified with reason or with conscience 
or with some force beyond both, to be explained only by analogy in terms 
of light? Then is the mode of indwelling personal and direct or only 
metaphorical? Coming to more obvious problems, should prayer be set 
in form, read—*stinted,” in the Puritan term—as the conservatives 
held; or extemporary, as the more radical elements claimed; or are 
both types permissible, as many believed? If the Holy Ghost is indwelling 
in the whole congregation, may not there be lay preaching and prophesy- 
ing, even by women, or are such practices ecclesiastically out of order? 
How important are the ordinances or sacraments, even if they are always 
to be regarded as specific means of grace? Here Puritan divines showed 
less variation in opinion as the ordinances gradually weakened in import- 
ance for radical Puritans. And if the belief is sincere that the Holy 
Spirit is indwelling in man as his guide, does not this lead to tolerance 
and then on to such tacit toleration as was shown during Cromwell’s 
reign? Finally, is there a limited fellowship of the Spirit or, as the 
Quakers held, is the Spirit in every man, even in the heathen and the 
sinner ? 


Dr. Nuttall demonstrates his intellectual honesty by allowing a 
good many Puritans to express themselves on these moot points, for 
he is unwilling that seventeenth-century ideas be seen only through the 
unconscious distortion of a twentieth-century mind; only in the very 
last chapter does the author permit himself to forego his deliberate 
objectivity. Unfortunately, his habit of very frequent quotation of ma- 
terial that is often difficult in itself because of its age and subject 
matter, plus the author’s fairly constant use of Greek, Latin, and 
German, does not make this book easy reading. Nevertheless, it is 
a rewarding and stimulating book, well worth careful study both for its 
interpretation of the religious thought of a particularly interesting his- 
torical period and for the light it sheds upon a subject that is always 
mentally and spiritually challenging. 


Hunter College. Babette May Levy. 





THE CHRISTIAN HERITAGE IN AMERICA 


By Grorce Hepitey. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. x, 177 
pages. $2.00. 


This is in some ways one of the most meritorious of the growing 
class of books describing the American churches. Based on sermons 
preached to the students of Mills College, California, its approach and 
attitude reflect its origin. For general reading it is all the better 
for an unconventionality and vivacity of manner and a starting from 
scratch in information which are natural in addressing students. The 
method is to give a sketch of the origin of each of the principal forms 
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of Christianity in the United States, and then report on its present 
condition and significance. The first of these tasks is performed with 
a good degree of historical knowledge; the second with wide acquaintance 
with American religious organizations and life. Fair-mindedness and 
sympathy characterize the whole treatment. The statement of the contri- 
butions of the various denominations to common American Christianity 
is considerably enlightening. 

The historical portion, covering a vast field of innumerable facts, 
is largely accurate, but not free from errors, small and not so small. 
“Protestantism,” it is said, “began as an individual protest. It became 
a movement of individuals, of individuality, and so of individualism.” 
This makes the old mistake about the meaning of the “protest,” and 
seriously misrepresents the genius of Protestantism by ignoring the fact 
that it began as a churchly form of religion. The likening of Calvinistic 
predestinarianism to the “faith of Islam,” in the Presbyterian chapter, 
shows misunderstanding. Mr. Hedley evidently is unaware that since 
the revision of its Confession of Faith in this respect the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. certainly has not held “a gloomy theology” 
officially, whether or not it had such before. The reason why the 
Massachusetts Puritans formed Congregational churches, a matter of con- 
siderable moment, could have been learned aright from Perry Muiller. 
There is much more to the Protestant rejection of the Old Testament 
Apocrypha than the cause assigned, the finding of an argument for 
purgatory in II Maccabees. 


What is more serious than these and other particulars, in the 
mind of this reviewer, is that in both his historical sketches and his 
contemporary interpretations Mr. Hedley is so much influenced by 
humanistic presuppositions that he substantially distorts vital things. The 
account of Luther’s becoming a reformer does not refer to his despair 
in the monastery and his deliverance through the revelation of the mercy 
of God in Christ, but represents him as arguing out by himself questions 
of salvation and authority and thus arriving at a breach with the Roman 
church. The legacy of the Lutheran movement to Christianity is said to be, 
in the first place, “We account the inward attitude of the individual, the 
faith in values which make him faithful to them, to be the touchstone 
of religious living.” Coming to the present, the chapter on “One Body 
in Christ” reads “it is ‘the Christ’, and not the historic Jesus of Nazareth, 
who is the central value of the Christian faith. Not a series of episodes 
in first-century Palestine, but a continuity of experience throughout the 
centuries, gave reality to the conviction that God indeed might be found 


in the life of man . . . Christianity is the affirmation that God may be 
known to man because God can be found in man.” Again, “The secret 
of unity ... is rooted in the Hebrew-Christian faith in incarnation, in 


the discovery of the divine in human life.” This, needless to say, is as 
far as possible from what the ecumenical Christian movement understands 
by “one body in Christ,” and from what the overwhelming majority of 
American Christians regard as their “Christian heritage.” 


Union Theological Seminary. Robert Hastings Nichols. 
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CAROLINA CHRONICLE 


THe Papers oF Commissary GIDEON JOHNSTON, 1707-1716 


By Frank J. KLInGBERG, editor. University of California Press: Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. x, 186 pages. 


Doctor Klingberg’s splendid work in the field of colonial history and 
the study of original source material deserves our gratitude. Here he 
has rendered a valuable service in making more readily available the cor- 
respondence of a very earnest and diligent leader of the Church in a 
period of strain and readjustment. In an excellent introduction, the 
editor has reviewed the background of Commissary Johnston’s field of 
enterprise ; he has discussed the duties and functions of his office as rep- 
resentative of the Bishop of London, the diocesan of the Anglican Church 
in its far-flung province, and he has furnished much interesting informa- 
tion. The various documents are preceded by explanatory material, and 
annotated thoroughly. 


South Carolina occupied a unique position at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. A plantation colony, it was geographically half-way 
between the farming colony of Massachusetts and the islands of the 
West Indies, in which the white people were a small minority, confined 
to a thin stream of traders, administrators, and soldiers. Already there 
was a certain sentiment of solidarity on the mainland; it was exemplified 
during the Yamassee War in South Carolina, when aid was sent by 
North Carolina and Virginia, and the insurrection was suppressed 
solely by colonial militia. On the other hand, in the islands to the east 
and southeast there was the ever-present sense of insecurity. 


In Commissary Johnston’s letters we catch many glimpses into a 
culture in the state of transformation. His letters are conspicuous 
examples of that superb fund of source material—the semi-annual reports 
of the S. P. G. missionaries. Accustomed to the advantages of the 
home-land, Johnston and his fellow-workers were compelled to face crude 
and difficult situations, capricious political emissaries, and a_ people 
ill at ease in their new environment. Johnston’s comments on the 
poverty of the country are frequent. On his arrival, the colony was in 
a debtor status, still using capital from England, and not yet adapted 
to the staples of rice and indigo. Diseases were common and often fatal. 
His home environment, being one of the friendliest to man, had no such 
extremes of moist heat, or the dangers of malaria, dysentery, and other 
semi-tropical ailments. The mortality of the frontier was high. In the 
words of Doctor Klingberg, “America was built by men and women 
half-sick, and the minister was a physician of the body as well as of 
the soul.” “Contagion reached slave and master alike, and decimated 
the Indian. Frequently small-pox struck the Indian, and halted his 
depredations. Disease took ship and travelled the trade-routes of the 
Empire.” 

As an executive, Commissary Johnston had many problems. Some 
of the clergymen had become demoralised—perhaps the strange surround- 
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ings, the strain of frontier conditions, and the general let-down which 
so often characterizes the pioneer, played their part in lowering men’s 
ideals; at the same time, there were some notable examples of heroism 
and fidelity. Indeed, the annals of the colonial South Carolina Church 
present some of the most heroic figures in early American history. Of 
this type, Johnston was an eminent example. His death by drowning, 
in the discharge of an official errand, was sorely lamented by the clergy- 
men who served under his jurisdiction. 


St. John’s Episcopal Church, Edgar Legare Pennington. 
Mobile, Alabama. 


FOUNDATIONS OF DEMOCRACY 


Edited by F. Ernest Jounson. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1947. ix, 278 pages. $2.00. 


This is another volume in the Religion and Civilization series, con- 
sisting of seventeen lectures delivered at The Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America during 
the 1944-45 season. The general contents are of a high order, beginning 
with a discerning analysis of the contemporary crisis in democracy by 
the editor and closing with a very valuable historical discussion of 
“Democracy and Zionism” by Mordecai M. Kaplan. One of the more 
practical, pertinent, and sagacious discussions is by H. Paul Douglass 
upon “Organized Religion and the Practice of Democracy.” 


Horace M. Kallen’s “Humanistic Sources” of democracy is a 
brilliant bit of sound interpretation, giving particular attention to the 
document presented to the world by Thomas Jefferson on the birthday 
of American democracy on July 4, 1776. It is a commentary upon the 
seven beatitudes of the modern democratic faith: 1. sacred and undeniable 
truth; 2. all men are created equal; 3. endowed by their creator with 
inherent atid unalienable rights; 4. including life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness; 5. for the securing of which governments exist; 6. whose 
source of power is the consent of the governed; 7. whose right it is to 
alter or abolish a defaulting government. Number two is the vindication 
of differences, the defense of the people’s equal right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, the affirmation of their “right to be different 
and the parity of the different as different.” “Inherent and unalienable” 
signify “constitutive.” They meant that “the nature of any and every 
human being, whatever his color, sex, race, faith, occupation, or social 
status is constituted by these rights as a triangle composed of three 
sides and three angles; that life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
make up the substance of human nature as the angles and sides of a 
triangle make up the being of a triangle... .’ Hence, “the humanism 
which works by the methods of authority, which sets dogma above 
observation, rationalization above reason, and belief and obedience above 
security and free choice, cannot be said to contribute anything 
to democracy” (85). Only pluralistic, empirical, and _ libertarian 
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humanism, which issues no vetoes to the others, can respect the mental 
freedom necessary in a democracy. “Thomas Aquinas, currently a 
much-cited authority in justification of democracy, was no more opposed 
to slavery than Aristotle or Luther or Calvin; the enslavement of the 
different was a testimony to the rightness and power of the elect” (76). 


Professor M. F. X. Millar, in his essay upon “The Founding Fathers,” 
tells us that by “the pursuit of happiness” the founding fathers meant 
“not only temporal happiness, but ultimate happiness; that is to say, 
happiness in the next world.” They were thinking like St. Thomas! Well, 
numerous scholars have pointed out that the astounding claims of the 
Unam Sanctam of Pope Boniface VIII derive in part from Aquinas, 
while the papal annalist, Ravnaldus, affirmed that Boniface in that 
Bull was speaking ex cathedra. The passage in question from Aquinas 
reads: Ostenditur enim guod subessece Romano Pontifici sit de necessitate 
salutis. But we do not find a trace of democracy in either the Bull 
or the passage in Aquinas. In colonial days, the usual American 
theory of the sovereignty of the people was that it was indirect, being 
mediated through the people. The Peace Treaty of 1783 begins: “In the 
name of the holy and undivided Trinity.” The Constitution of the 
United States has no preamble containing the name of God and no 
“so help me God” in the oaths required for federal office. It repre- 
sents the other type of the sovereignty of the American people—direct 
and immediate, inherent and unalienable, which made the federal consti- 
tution unique. Indeed, no prayers were spoken during the sessions of 
the Constitutional Convention, and Jefferson as a young man thought 
he had demonstrated that Christianity was not the common law of 
England and altered the “popular claim to ‘life, liberty and the pursuit 
of property’ to ‘life, liberty and pursuit of happiness.’” Jefferson was 
not thinking of happiness in the next world. 


University of Rochester. Conrad H. Moehlman. 


THE COMMON SENSE THEOLOGY OF BISHOP WHITE 


By Sypney A. TempLe, Jr., New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. 
169 pages. $2.50. 


William White, the first Bishop of Pennsylvania, was the outstand- 
ing leader of the Protestant Episcopal Church during its period of 
reorganization following the Revolution, and his beliefs had an important 
influence upon its government and liturgy. His theology, therefore, 
has substantial historical significance. It also possesses considerable 
theoretical interest as an orthodox Christian adaptation of the empirical 
metaphysics of John Locke. Though White never published a complete 
system of theology, it is evident that he had thought one out, and its 
main features can be inferred from his writings on particular topics. 


His most interesting speculative contributions were on the subjects 
of free will and of original sin. Building upon Locke’s environmentalist 
psychology, he saw the will as a function of the reason, existing only 
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potentially at birth, and conditioned by all the external factors which 
influenced the development of the total personality, yet essentially free, 
because of its inherent potentiality for choice. Though perhaps not 
entirely self-consistent, this theory is more plausible and more adaptable 
to a scientific view of human nature than many modern doctrines of free 
will. 

White interpreted original sin not as a form of inherited guilt, but 
as a liability to evil, resulting from the deterioration of man and his 
environment consequent upon the Fall. As Dr. Temple suggests, this 
idea can be adapted to an evolutionary view of the universe, if the 
defects of human nature and its surroundings are seen as the result of 
incomplete development, rather than deterioration. 

Polity always has an important place in the theological thought of 
any Episcopalian, and, during the period of reorganization, it was a 
topic of serious practical concern. Following Hooker and other moderate 
Anglicans, White held that episcopacy was the best form of ecclesiastical 
government, probably dominical in origin, and to be preserved wherever 
it was at all possible to do so; but he did not accept the High Church 
position that it was essential to a true church. Though he contributed 
more than anyone to the obtaining of the episcopal succession from 
England, he was willing, when it seemed for a time that political con- 
ditions might make the procurement of that succession impossible, to 
see the church adopt, temporarily, a presbyterian form of polity. 

The Common Sense of Dr. Temple’s title is presumably intended 
as a loose equivalent of “empirical.” Though sensible, White’s theology 
was not “common sense” in the ordinary meaning of the term. It was 
not pounded out, as Hosea Ballou’s is said to have been, between his 
native genius and the Bible, without the aid of much book learning. 
It was, on the contrary, the product of a scholarly and liberal mind, 
and much of it is as stimulating and suggestive today as when it was 
written. 

Though only a limited selection from White’s extensive writings, 
the essays reproduced in this volume provide an adequate representation 
of his principal ideas. Those ideas are always clearly thought out, but 
they are not always clearly expressed. Dr. Temple has performed an 
important service by providing, in his introductory survey, a lucid and 
accurate summary of the thought of the essays. 


New York City. William Wilson Manross. 
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the Presbyterian Historical Society, June, 1947. 77-87. 

Paul-Henri Barabé, “Mgr. Joseph-Thomas Duhamel, premier archevéque 
d’Ottawa,” Revue de l'Université d’ Ottawa, April-June, 1947. 181- 
207. 

Francis J. Tschan, “The Catholic Churer in the United States, 1852- 
1868: A Survey,” American Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delpia, June, 1947. 123-131. 

Karl Kretzmann, “The Reverend Doctor Augustus Lawrence Graebner,” 
Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, July, 1947. 79-93. 
Percy V. Norwood, “Bishop Whitehouse and the Church in Illinois,” 

Historical Magazine, June, 1947. 167-180. 

Sister M. Agnes Gertrude, “Italian Immigration into Philadelphia,” 
American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, June, 1947. 
133-143. 

William J. Lallou, “The Church in Philadelphia,” American Catholic 
Historical Society of Philadelphia, June, 1947. 113-120. 

John Palmer Gates, “Gleanings from the Life of John Clifford,” The 
Chronicle, July, 1947. 124-138. 

Robert E. Keighton, “Baptist Hymnody,” The Chronicle, April, 1947, 
75-86. (Cont.,) July, 1947, 97-102. 

Clarence M. Gallup, “The Building of a Denomination,” (The First 
Forty Years of the Northern Baptist Convention), The Chronicle, 
April, 1947. 49-64. 

E. Fei, “Il movimento liturgico negli Stati Uniti,” Ephemerides Liturgicae, 
Fascicle I, 1947. 100-106. 

Edward N. West, “The Music of Old Trinity,” Historical Magazine, 
March, 1947. 100-124. 

Lawrence Thomas Cole, “Trinity School and Trinity Parish,” Historical 
Magazine, March, 1947. 96-99. 

E. Clowes Chorley, “Outline of the Two Hundred and Fifty Years of 
Trinity Parish in the City of New York,” Historical Magazine, 
March, 1947. 2-95. 
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Frederic S. Fleming, “The Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Trinity Church Parish,” The New York Historical Society Quarterly, 
April, 1947. 87-96. 

Orville A. Buntrock, “The History of American Lutheran Missions in 
Asia, Africa, and Oceania since World War I,” Concordia Historical 
Institute Quarterly, July, 1947. 102-106. 

George K. Davies, “A History of the Presbyterian Church in Utah,” 
(concluded), Journal of Presbyterian Historical Society, March, 1947. 
46-67. 

L. H. Lehmann, “The Catholic Church in a Democracy,” The Converted 
Catholic Magazine, June, 1947. 178-185. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, HISTORIOGRAPHY, METHOD AND 
INTERPRETATION 


“Bibliographie,” (An excellent bibliography of Church History and re- 
lated subjects), Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, 1947. 5-195. 
Thomas F. O’Connor, “Trends and Portends in American Catholic 
Historiography,” The Catholic Historical Review, April, 1947. 3-11. 
Thomas F. O’Connor, “Writings on United States Catholic History: 
1946, A Selective Bibliography,” The Americas, April, 1947. 508-514. 
T. S. Gregory, “The Meaning of History,” Dublin Review, Spring, 1947. 
74-87. 

Frederick B. Tolles, “Desiderata in Quaker History,” Bulletin of 
Friends Historical Association, Spring, 1947. 3-11. 

Nelson R. Burr, “Adventures in Parish History,” Historical Magazine, 
June, 1947. 153-166. 

















AMONG THE MEMBERS 


Epitep By WINTHROP S. Hupson 


Rosert A. BAKER has been appointed associate professor of church 
history in the Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort 
Worth, Texas. He was granted the degree of doctor of philosophy 
by Yale University in June, 1947, and he has published a biographical 
study entitled, J. B. Tidwell Plus God. 

WiuiaM C. Bark of the University of Chicago has accepted an appoint- 
ment as associate professor of medieval history in Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Wittram W. Barnes has retired as professor of church history in the 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary after thirty-three years 
of service (1913-1946), and has been appointed research professor 
in Baptist history in the same institution. 

RicHarp R. CAEMMERER of Concordia Seminary has published an article, 
“The Melanchthonian Blight,” in the Concordia Theological Monthly 
(May, 1947). 

GerorGE W. Fore.v has been appointed assistant professor of philosophy 
in Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota. 

C. Howarp Hopkins taught in the University of Southern California 
during the summer; in 1947-48 he will be Visiting Associate Pro- 
fessor of Religion, Scripps College, Claremont, California; and in 
1948-50 will be carrying on a special research and writing project 
for the National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 

James Hastincs Nicuots of the University of Chicago is the author 
of Primer for Protestants, published by the Association Press. The 
volume is a selection of the Religious Book Club. 

LuTHER D. REED is the author of The Lutheran Liturgy, a Study of 
the Common Service of the Lutheran Church in America, published 
by the Muhlenberg Press. 

Netson E. RiGHTMYER has become assistant professor of ecclesiastical 
history in the Philadelphia Divinity School. 

Donovan E. Smucker has become instructor in Biblical theology and 
Mennonite thought in Mennonite Biblical Seminary and Bethany 
Biblical Seminary, Chicago. 

NreEts H. Sonne has become assistant librarian in the General Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 

MATTHEW SPINKA during the summer delivered a series of lectures at 
Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pennsylvania; attended the meeting of 
the Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches at 
Buckhill Falls, Pennsylvania; and attended, as adviser on Slavic 
countries, the meeting of the International Missionary Council at 
Whitby, Canada. 

Erwin J. Urcn has been appointed professor of history and chairman 
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of the department of history and political science in Defiance 
College, Defiance, Ohio. 

GLENN WEAVER has been appointed an instructor in Lehigh University. 
He was granted the degree of master of arts by Lehigh University 
in June, 1947 for a thesis on “The German Speaking Religious 
Denominations and Sects in British North America during the French 
and Indian War: 1754-1763.” 


Notices of change in rank or position and of publications of pro- 
fessional interest should be sent to Winthrop S. Hudson, Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, 1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester 7, New York. 
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AMERICAN CONTACTS 
WITH THE EASTERN 
CHURCHES 1820-1870 


By P. E. Shaw, $2.00 


A history of the Greek Mission of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the Episcopal Mission to Constan- 
tinople, the work of the A. B. C. 
F. M. in Turkey and Greece and a 
history of the indigenous Greek 
Evangelical Church by an author 
well-qualified to write on the sub- 
ject. Most timely in view of the 
present interest in ecumenical 
Christianity. 


These prices, postage additional, are in effect only on direct orders from 


and filling a need which has not 





CONGREGATIONALISM 
IN THE DUTCH 
NETHERLANDS 


By Raymond P. Stearns, $2.00 


The author presents hitherto un- | 
published documents relating to 
the English Congregationalists in 
Holland. New light on the history 
of Congregationalism. 


EPISCOPAL 
APPOINTMENTS 
IN THE REIGN 
OF EDWARD Il 


By W. E. L. Smith, $1.50 


An exhaustive study based almost 
entirely upon original material, 


been met hitherto by any other 
work. 





THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 
55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Conn. 

















